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(“No CAB 10 BE HAD,” SHE ECHOED, HER EYES DILATING wiTd HORROR, ‘on! MB, GLYN, CAN WE WALK! ”) 


MADELINE GRANT, 
—— 
CHAPTER I. 

Ix one of the largest and most fashionable 
mburps of a commercial town in the north- 
ad of England (and which we will call 

ver Bank), there is to this very day a moat 
by establishment for young ladies, kept 
a Mrs, Penn and her two daughters and 

Tretent assistants—vide the prospectus. 
tn An & genteel, secluded residence, standing 

8 Own grounds (of one acre in extent), 

y an exclusive high brick wall, and 
mak tation of the Elizabethan style 
umble seale; but the symmetry of its 

f Ons are spoiled by a long, low building 
out at nnd pone ee might bs taken 

enced eye for anything—from a 
Stabling to a billiard-room—buat is, in 
the scene of Mra, Penn's scholastic 
stected at her own expense—in short, 


sehoalroom, 


ti 


TOW of 


Fe 


This , 
the lowes _ “ is lighted by four windows, 
hich are muffled glass ; th 
Aor ig hare of carpet, the walls Teotented 





with maps. Desks, forms, a very ancient 
piano, and a very high wire fender comprise 
all its farniture, ornamental or otherwise, 
unless we include two young ladies who are 
sitting at one of the far desks, making the 
most of the time at their disposal whilst the 
boarders are out for their usual walk. 

One of these young people has piteously 
pleaded “a cold,” and thus escaped the hate- 
ful service; the other is that nondescript 
article, a pupil-teacher, and is fulfilling a part 
of her duty, and diligently darning the 
“ little ones’” socks, whilst her companion, 
with both elbows on the desk, both hands in 
her ruffied hair, watches her and talks,— 

‘¢ This must be perfectly awful for you, 
Maddie, dear,” she was saying. ‘‘ Don’t you 
loathe it all and wish you could run away? I 
should, if I were you!” 

‘“‘ Run away—what nonsense, Flo! Where 
could I go to, even supposing for a moment 
such ag idea had entered my head, which it 
never did? You forget that I have no friends 
in England ; and, after all, I am not so much 
to be pitied as you imagine!’ darning steadily 


all the time. 


“Tf you aré not, I should like to know,;who 
is!” exclaimed her schoolfellow, emphati- 
cally, ‘‘ Here you are, one day at the eS 
the tree—the head of the first class—the best 
pupil Herr Miiller had, adored by the Pennies 
—(N.B.—Here Miss Blount alluded to her re- 
spected instructresses)—“ always exquisitely 
dressed, with heaps of pocket-money, sleeping 
in the best room, allowed every extra, a fire 
in winter, eggs, marmalade, and I don’t know 
what; and after years of this, and you nearly 
finished, your father stops the supplies. You 
are not paid for for two whole half-years, and 
the hateful Pennies make you into a regular 
dradge—a pupil teacher !| a nursery governess ! 
a servant! You sleep in the attic with those 
odious little Allens, wash and dress and teach 
them; you go messages to the shops, you 
mend and darn and teach!” She paused, 
breathless. 

‘*‘ And a very good thing that I can do some- 
thing to pay for my living. If I could not sew 
and mend and teach, what would become of me 
I would be glad to know? I could hardly expect 
the Penns to go on keeping me at their own 
expense, and now I take the fifth class—the 
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little-emes’ musfe—and I save a servaut for | in the air as dhe spoke, and trying to catch if She was brusque, eccentgic, clever, anf in. 
thogg Imdian children, I work fo: my bread | again, as it fell open on the face with @ dolent. . 
—I aa worth ft !” bang. ; Fierenee could if she would, but abs 4 

** J shonld think so!” put in the other, with “That's Lucy dictionary, Flo,” gaid the | seldom would. She preferred the ense of & 
an energetic toss of her head.. ‘* You are fother. ‘You will’ not improve its poor | perennial-place ad the bottom of her class to 
worth a hundred a-year to them as teacher, | back!” ambitious, feverish battlings for the firs 
dressmaker, aud narsery-maid all rolled inte ‘It you stay here long, Maddie, you will 
one, It makes me mad, jast crazy, to see all | just besome as preaching and as particular She was the only, potted daughter of, 
they get out of you, early and late, and the | as one of the Pennies. You are tremendously | wealthy merchant and shipowner, and, bej 
way they treat you. Once upon a time you | sobered as itis, Who would think, to look at | deferred to and made much of at home, w 
were their ‘darling Maddie,’ their ‘dear | you, darning away so industriously, that this | very much disposed to be both arbitrary ang 
bright-faced girl,’ their ‘model pupil;’ now | time last year you were the life of the school, | independent at school. Moreover, she was 
you are Madeline Grant, or Miss Grant, and | always getting up charades and dances and | selfish, which is not # taking trait in a young 
you are slow and awkward, and carelees and | mock concerts among ourselves, and carrying | woman's character, and was by means popular 
mpertinent, Oh, dear me, dear me! Some- | your pointon every question, and snapping | with her school-fellows, 
times I feel as # I should like to fly at Miss | your fingers at the Pennies if they interfer She would borrow reaiily, but hated to 
Selina and bite @ piece out of her—I feel so | with your schemes, which, to do them jus- | lend, and the only thing with which she was 
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savage!” tice, was very seldom. Ah! my poor friend, | generous was her advice. The only presen; 
“I hago pemness you will restrain your | since then what a change has come o’er the | she ever made anyone was her opinion 
fooling with a smile, as she | spirit of your dream! It is terrible! If you | gratis. ; 
& loug 1 of grey wool and | had always been a pupil-teacher it be| No, Florence was not a favourite, though 
commenced on & heel, ‘*The mo matter; or if you had gone to suother | she had ber good points. She was shrewd, 







are alter ofl Tt was very hard | school, where no one knew that you bad fallen | clever, simeere, and once her friend alwagg her 
on heen, aay tether oe failed, and all my | from your high estate, it not matter ; | friend, : ye = 
cousic and and German for | but here, the scene of your triumphs—social | Pew were privileged by her liking, but if dy 
year had to be ty of their pockets, | and scholastjo—to the descent to the | had a“ ness,” as she said herself, it 

i hot all over when | foot of the ladder, is—is frightfal! I wo for Madgftine Grant, the girl sitting beside 
I laid ont, be- 80 well!” Gatatug away at a basketful of very hopslesp, 














such an impression on | best way te work to me to be lot, | _ Ske wae English to the tips of her 
Mr. Glyn,” in- | Flo, poy Sx was unusually fair, of ap 
meaning nudge. | I must 


Sceliat Wena ste shine 40s tant: car Wishes comes 
cy ge RR et 


Me. what you 
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Pin 
ou those fowers, He came chureh, ; Ae 
though Mise Saline took ft all to-herveltetts | “FOUL T don beliovs tn. Preseutiments, by pu 
hatefal old cat !—as if he would think of her, It father besa tn end of Sue was changed, the girls said, She Th 
or look at her. She took the flowers—much ng you have heard. 1 +, | Was prouder now than she had ever betl. were 
good may they do her !” saying this very queerly and plainly, but it’s She was reserved, she was getting quite » chien 
‘* Now, Flo,” expostulated her friend, “ how | 2° ™89 beating about the buzh, is it? You n-up air, Made 
oo you _— or ed not rol, “A with a — the oy a ns . She held back from their advances, she Iti 
smile. ag don’ us about them, “You mean position eing 8D | abdic of her ow sce 
14 ia $e old ofpey." orphan,” sald Maddie, tremealousty:; * but T | ag Queen of the School wae fi Cede G aa Pend 
“Bat I will talk gbhout them,” persisted | Won't accept that tntil Ihave not a grain of | interregnum, by a rich cockney, who was a tice b 
Hie, angrily; “and I'll talk about your nice | hope left. Ib it very easy for-you, who have | javish of presenta as she. was economical o heat 






urown silk, your white dress, your win: father and mother and seven brothers at | hor b's, and who, according to. Flo Bew: 
coat, trimmed with far, that they took po home, to talk in thié-way. Remember that I was oA pat psaral, " » Vulgar, par 









from you |” Le oH one eos in the world, and when | goq},” 
“ They paid for them, you see,” rejoined | I lose him all.” It must not be thought that, for all the 
Matotinn, quietly. “I'm very glad they did “ Well, all I can say is that I hope front she ettied Moeiate aia not ; 
them; I owe them the less!” presentiment is right. I hope so. Ob, here | attered citcumstances very Keanhye any ® 






eeae es ope 


‘'Phank goodness, your boote and gloves | are the girls ng back,” she suid, peev- | bitter tear he shel in se 
wee too amall,” continned Flo, in a Mass of | ishly, as @ long file of figures appeared, pass. | a slopless peed adh one ata awake ie 













forvent rat “or they would have | ing the windows two and two. “What a i hn f 
gone too, nt they are rather diferent to the | bore they are! They seem to have been only pees vg semen AY abot Sn ambering t 
Pennies’ chasseme, which are of the canal- half-an-hour, and here they come tramping | sgundly in the arms of Morpheus. for 
voa or Style!” in, disturbing our nice comfortable little | Every little indignity, every stighting me teadh 
Wel, OE they did not make their | talk.” entered as ® very iron into her #0 She 
‘ own teat,” said Madeline, coolly. Florence Bevan, who so suecassfally prac- | but she made no sign, nor any reply B~ Moun 
' ee How oer png We are getting! Dear | tised the art of plain-spesaking and wampling monstrance, Her evittiy chaneng cundi 
Nhs On young shoulders, Who | rathiessly om other people's suscaptibilities | the only index to her fee a oe Phe 
; ? epee, I wonder, or their | (people were weloome le on hera, ahe ‘ Mrs. Penn was. a b gd room 
pod | “a this is my last ; had none), was a shert, squarely- | paigner, and cared for none of these (80 0 
» and g pag MM at rising, to bread- of sixteen, with a sharp nose, thick adefine was clever. Learning w# rr 
at Tice | g2ng Rot | brown hair, intelligent grey eyes. and » very | to har, all but arithmetic, which war * Tee 
Seekieceseh steel | oe ae a Mee ioe | qe ee | 

a ” * “ 1 ’ ; 

hurrah for rty !” throwing Up a dictionary in - ” @ dociaama, bape géeet "Bie tan to Taek RS, bem bi 
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great fore of character, an unusaal ia- 
jividuality, and great tenacity of purpo:e.” 

But Mrs, Penn, with all her experience, had 
everooked. the joint ia her haracs3. the one 
little weak place in the citadel, and that was, 
pechaps, 8a amiable failing, one that is re- 
garded with general indalgenes—to come to 
she point ab once, and be concise, 

Madeline Grant lacked moral courage. 
Madeline Grant. camld not bear to say 
+No" 

e 





OHAPTER H, 


Twommonths have. passed, and still no sign 
por token from My. Dancan Grant. 

How anxiously Madeline's: eyes follow Miss 
Geline’s bomy hands ae they dea] out the let- 
tere every morning during breakfaet time |— 


these letters having been previously thoroughly 
turned over, examined; aad criticized by that 
lady aud ber relatives. 


Tois al ways the samo, in anewer to Maddie's 


appeal, “No, nothing for ‘ 

pom are or “No letter yet, Miss Grant,” 
soonrdiug to the frame‘of mind in which Miss 
Gelling fouzid hervelf, and then Mrs. Penn 
sated hemelf bohind.« huge tin tea a 
would look round it with her keen little eyes 
aad bobbing great curls, and shake her head 
ive mannerthat meant that she did not ap- 
-prove-of ‘her at all. 
ro poe Madeline was not sick with hope 

and # maddening desire to-get away 
aud never sleep another night under that 
lady's v=aemn b there was one biz But,” 
one immenae dra k to her own-and Mew, 
—_ eager wishes—she hed nowhere else 


value, were by ne means equally 
anxious for her departure. 

She correeted exercises, ruled copies, took 
the lithe ones’ music (oh, agonizing ordeal , 
wd wally did se mucky ad any two psi 


—for nothing (cestatie thet); af 


they had, moreover, the delicious feeling that 
on, oo “e teen action ab the 
looked self-consefous when 

their friends wars mma 
“Howgood of you, you dear, kind Christian 
Lye to keep that unfortunate West Indian 


Spy hen een bere 
moment the “untentamen Wast Iaitian.” was 
rw i least agreeable of hers, and 
Tine Angle Tease to bed and tosleep, - 


for scheol routine, 
wuaspdiled, fractions, disohedsent, ut mis- 


chievens, smd enétite charge appy 
Madeline her ch H 
Iiis now winter, when we once more enter 


the schoot-room at Penchester House, at 
Pentonville, a. bitterly cold day, and the amall 
hast big sareen does not quarter 
that great, large, bess room, with its 
d windows, 
ate distance are “out im the eold,.” 
a for a donble file af gins is. gathered 
SY round the screen, tall m two at a 
and making noise enough fer a rocker , 
thet is the half-hoar after tea, explusixaty 
thes Red they are. indemnitying them- 
(Whe mavy hours’ silence and French 
The et amounted to the same thing). 
the no ia vigorous and untraramelied, 
i av er is present, exeept Madelina, if 


Al 
E 


Es 


can bec 
§ standing at a desk under the window, 
& e by the dtm light of a dip 
The 


rom {8 never tarned on in the schoo!- 
(60 -Daat re > twilight is so nice 
(o eeononet th ey Meant), quvth the thrifty 


The coat have heen 
Violen stirred th; 
of the “fire.worvhippers” as: 
Fomd the rereen, cepectally the face 


s 


and figure of Isabella Carr, the present 
reigning potentate. 

She. has hitched herself up on the edge of 
the screen, holding herself there by the mantel- 
piees, and from this elevated position is dis- 
peusing law, wit, sunbs, and patronage. 

She, is very tall, very slim, and stoops, is 
the proprietor of a cocked mose, quick little 
brown eyés, and. millions of freckles; but she 
is.abso the proprietor of a thirty-guinea seal- 
skin, of quantities of pretiy dresses, of un- 
limited pocket- money ; also of a vast amount 
of self-esteem, and the largest and reddeat 
pair-of hands in the eatablishment |! 

“I gay, ginls,” she is saying, sociably, 
“ign’t.it peime to think that ten days more 
we vhali all beat ’ome ? 

‘This day fortnight where shalt I ba ? 
Not in this academee, 
Eating serape and drinking tea ; 
This day fortnight where shall I be?’” 


she chanted in a sing-song voice, more or leas 
through her nose. 

‘* Aud there’sthebreaking-up danca,” put ia 
ane of her satellites, “I don’t want 40 go 
home till that’s over.” 

‘Rew! E. should ope not! What fun it 
will bo, my stars!” exclaimed Miss Carr, ‘I 
"ope there will be-lots ef men this time, I 
*iwted Soee’ a Selina, he lh 
904 ing to the expense of supper and us 
eb getting newfroeks just for the day scholars 
—that’s what I say? ” 

‘* What good, indeed!” putia Flo, sarcas- 
tically, as she elbowed her way to the very 
miéate of the fice, “ Butdo not make your- 
selves) unkeppy about the expense of supper, 
my dear young frieuds,. It will not concera us. 
I heard Mes, Penn say to Mademoiselle that 
they would. not have the girls in tinic time 
gobbling up the confectionery like so many 


“T did not knows loousts ware: given to 
contectionery,’’ interrupted Isabella, with a 
sniff of seora, 

** Phe vermark was Mrs, Penn's, not mine,” 
replied Flo, with dignit “ Aoyway, the 
aianiog ie plaim, We dre not to sup, We 
ave to ’awe”’—mimicking her schooliallow— 
‘““bting ge eee tyne sound im the 
seheolreom Ww the cempeay have gone 
downstairs,’ 

This take-off was lost on Isabella, who was 
tod much inepressed with the news to be alive 
to Pie's impertinence. 

A dead silence followed this unpleasant 
aunouncenmtent, and at length broken by 
Miss Garr, who, sliding off the sercen, in 
the excitement of the exclaimed, — 

* Well,I never! I-won’tstend i! I shall 
tell Mrs. P; se to-her face. Why, our 
pays for otrrsuppes. My pay pays ’an 

vag ene extras 


—warming with her theme“ sapper’s 
arlf the fun. Then there’s the crachers,and 
moticer, avd jokes, and everyone of course 
taken down by a gentleman arm-in-arm. 
Pili go to su fex one, aud stay up to the 
last; that's a I aia not gob my new pink 
Grea just to dance with gitls, and est a» bun, 
and ge tobed. Rather not! Leave it to ma, 
givla,’ looking round upon her satellit 
an air of friendly encouragement. “ 
speak to Miss Selita. W. 


i 


considered good enough for the girk, 

Soylee urine ine ntipe ne Se 
* 8 

_— she coneludad, int os aceent, 
“bat it was awfully slow.” 





« There-are sure tobe the Welfertons,’ said 


Filo, ‘‘and they generally bring two or thres 
men. Trere was a Mr. Glyn last year, whe 
was asfally smitten with Maddie, Maddie” — 
raisiog her voice—'do you remember Liz. 
Glyn? Come over here, and let.us see if you 
are blushing.” 

“ Me. Glyn—I'ved Welferton’sfriend?” said 
Isabella, with much animaticn, ‘‘He is a 
barrieter, of course, without a brief orapsuny ~ 
to jingle on a milestone—poor as Job, My par 
don’t approve of my knowing these panpers”’ 
—giggling—" you know I’m an heiress, and par 
saya——’”’ 

“Ob, bother your par!” interrupted Flo, 
rudely. “Don't you be uneasy. Mr, Glyn 
won’t look at you as long as Maddie's in 
the way, and, anyway, he may not come, 
Who else are to be invited? The Sangeters, 
the Rays, the Jones's,” 

“AM. common sort of people,” put in the 
granddaughter of a baronet, to show her 
superioxity. “Very good in their way, and 
wiil do very well for a girls’ school breaking- 
up, but Lshould not dream of knowing them 
a& home, or of bowing if I met them any- 
where,” throwing tp har chin aa she spoke, 
and looking triumphantly exoand, 

No ons combated this dire announcement, 
In fact, they all were alittle in awe of Miss 
Bluzblood and har ancestors, and were silent 
and deeply impressed (being young). 

As.Jength a word was whiapered which ect 
all their tongues. wagging very quickly—that 
patent. word “dzess.” Whai were they all 
goimg to wear? 

One lacked new shoes, another gloves, 
another a sash, A coral necklace was leat 
in prospect, in neturn for good offices im the 
hairdressing line, 

Amidst this gable, and Isabella talking 
high and shrifl above it all about the pink 
satin body of her new dress, Maddie joined 
the crowd, looking rather white and cold, 
and no wonder. 

“ Keep away your fingers, Maddie, if they 
are sticky,” said Flo. ‘' Paws off, Pompy, and, 
by the way, what are you going to adorn yont- 
self in? Your white dress was taken by the 
Pennies as most unsuitable to you now.” 

“‘P’ve nothing but my old Black cashmere,” 
she returned, “and this!” holding out a 
4 breadbare sage sleeve, 

“They must give you somethiog,” aaid 
Isabella, impressively, ‘‘for the saks of tha 
look of the thing. For the credit of the e:- 
tablishment "—grandly—“‘ they can't have 
you like an old rag woman,” 

Madeline coloured vividly, 

*T’ll give you a dress myself, if you'd take 

it.” 

. rg i 4 cotgeeny Well did Isabella 
now t i we remptly but polite! 

declined. agate F . 

“Now; I call that a French compliment,” 
Teabelia Carr, remarked Florence, frankly, “and 
you kuow it, if Madeline has gob to-wenr the old 
black so mtuch the worse. But whatever she 
wears she will always look a lady,” accom- 

g tho remark with a saticioal look at 
Mise Carr that gave it point an@ mearing, and 
that mede thet young nm feel as if she 
would relish taking the big ink bottle off the 
orm. and flinging it at Filoerence 
Bevan's big, sqtare- ng head. . 
** You need not trouble t my dress, Fis, 
nor need I,’’ sxit Madeline, trying to find room 
on the top of the sereen for her benumbed 
fingers, ‘' Miss Selina told me this morning 
to get up my dance music. I ane to play.” 
“TI say, what wa shame! ” half-a- 
dozen voices. “A horrid shame! Saving the 
usual piano player and @ gnines! Ob, the 
skinflints}” 
But hamen nature is kamen natare, and 
rot a few fair creatures felt a conviction that 
Madeline Grant and her pretty face were best 
at the pieno, turmed towards the wall, and 
that it was only fair to give others a-chance— 
meaning their sweet, unsophistiested 
They had a very distinct vision of the benefit 
that would accrte to them from this 
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economical arrangement on the part of the 
Pennies, . 

‘‘But what will Mr. Glyn do?” said the 
paronet’s granddaughter, with the corners of 
her mouth drawn down. 

Madeline’s eyes flashed. She was on the eve 
of uttering something sharp, but the words 
were taken out of her mouth by Filo, who re- 

lied, — 

r “He will dance with you, my dear, in- 
stead.” 

‘*You know we are not allowed to talk 
about gentlemen,” putin a prim gir], with a 
large white collar. 

“ Bosh !” exclaimed Isabella. ‘‘ I'll talk of 
who I please, from the old gentleman upwards, 
T'li talk of Mr, Glyn, Mr. Wolferton, Mr. 
Lancy, Mr. Sammers, Mr, Ferraby, Mr. Arm- 
strong——”’ 

“ Young ladies,” said an awfal voice, that 
made them all start and fall back from the 
fender like a herd of frightened sheep, *‘ what 
vulgarity is this? How often have I told you 
that I highly disapprove of such conversation. 
it will come to this, I see”—looking severely 
round—“ you will have no half-hour after tea 
if you can’t be trusted. I am very much 
shocked and displeased, especially "—seizing 
on her scapegoat—* with you, Madeline Grant. 
You are old enough to know better, to have 
some inflaence; and to find you in the very 


middle of all this unladylike chatter discuss- 


ing gentlemen is really too odious. A girl in 
your position should have a little decency and 
self-respect. I am extremely displeased. Now, 
go; itis quite time the little Allens were in 
bed. How is it you have to be reminded of 
your duties?” she concladed, venomoaaly, 

Madeline opened her lips to speak. 

‘No answer; you know the rule. Now, 
young ladies, light the gaa and get oat your 
work,” 

A great commotion ; exit Madeline, trying 
vainly to keep back her tears, and with a burn- 
ing sense of iujastice swelling in her breast. 
Indeed, for once she forgot herself, and 
slammed the door—noi violently, but still 
defiantly. It was a foolish impulse, foolishly 
indalged, 

She was called back and imperatively de- 
sired to show no temper, but to walk out of 
the room quietly, and close the door after her 
in a ladslike and becoming manner. 

So even this slight safety-valve for her feel- 
ings was denied her, aud she left the room for 
a second time completely humiliated and 
eraelly crashed. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue great day of the ‘‘ breaking-up ” dawned 
at last. What preparations there were! A 
cart-load of chairs forthe company—hired—was 
the first arrival, then a consignment of glass 
and crockery, baskets of hot-house flowers 
from popular pupils’ ‘friends ’—finally, in a 
confectioner’s van, the supper. Mrs, Penn, 
her cap strings and curls flying, was nearly 
mad with excitement and fuss. The Misses 
Peun were busy, important, and dangerous to 
accost. The girls from an early tea hour had 
retired upstairs to indulge in the next best 
amusement to dancing, {viz., dressing. Oh ! with 
what leisurely care were heads tired, white 
dresses donned, gloves drawn on! How often 
was the following sentence spoken, with crafty 
ba 5 ge and artless air,— 

‘You are looking awfully ‘ni , 
ois 8 et g y_nice, dear. How 

Madeline had no trouble with her toilet, 
the old black, with a lace ruffle and cuffs, and 
oue rose at her neck was all the embellish- 
ment she had at her disposal, but she was 
very busy and in much request, decorating 
and adorning her more fortunate school- 
fellows. 

The bell rang. Down they all trooped— 
couscious, coquettish, conceited, important, 
and filed past Miss Selina, who held an “ in- 
pection”’ in the hall, Miss Selina, whose 
ace w4s flashed with excitement to the tint 








of her new ruby satin, flashed to a shade 
that set all her ¢fforts with pearl.powder at 
defiance, and scorned the application of 
Rowland’s Kalydor ! 

The young ladies passed muster very credit- 
ably with a few exceptions, such as ‘ Minnie, 
your dress is too short,” ‘Fanny, those 
flowers are frightful!” and they passed into 
the schoolroom, where, on a raised platform, 
were seats for the chorus, two pianos, a 
harmonium, and all the preparations for a 
concert—the one drawback to the young 
ladies’ absolute felicity, that is, those young 
ladies who had to perform, and who now 
awaited the audience in a kind of cold shiver, 
with clammy hands and beating hearts. 

Presently Herr Miiller arrived in elaborate 
evening dress, frilled shirt, white gloves, and a 
considerable accession of dignity, and talked 
and scolded, and ordered and encouraged his 
miserable pupils. Nervous as they were about 
the audience they were trebly afraid of him, and 
dared not break down, with his eye upon 
them, his hand turning over the leaves, his 
low “ counting ’’ in their ears, 

The big room filled, filled fast, with day- 
scholars, their friends, parents, outsiders, and 
the Misses Penu’s own circle (chiefly clerical). 
Tnere was a very good sprinkling of the 
sterner sex, for Mrs. Penn's establishment 
was reputed to board some beaaties. Very 
nice, indeed, the young people looked from the 
body of the concert-room—so fresh and fair, and 
young, in their modest white dresses, with 
their downcaat eyes (that saw everything all 
the same). 

Among other facts they noted the presence 
of all the Wolfertong and Mr. Giyn (whose 
presence on the occasion Miss Selina attributed 
solely to her own attractions). She was fifteen 
years older than him, bat what of that? He 
was old for his age—she was young for hers. 
She flattered herself that in a becoming dress, 
with her back well to the light, she did not 
look an hour more than seven-and-twenty. 

By all accounts Mr. Glyn was a briefless 
barrister, but Selina’s share of the family 
stocking was by no means contemptible, and 
he would “get on” of course, The Wolfer- 
tons had said that he was of splendid family, 
but poor. Strange that he should come to their 
breaking-up this year, too—made quite a point 
of it, Amy Wolferton had said. As he pressed 
her hand she glanced at him from under her 
light eyelashes, as the delicious conviction 
thrilled through her bosom thas he had not 
forgotten her—their charming walk from 
church, the dainty little picnic party at which 
he had sat beside her, where the seoond rela 
of plates had been scanty, and he had 
with regard to the remains of some cold 
chicken, in the most marked way, “ Miss 
Selina, will you permit me to lay my bones 
beside yours?” What was that but a 
certainly in a somewhat novel form! It meant, 
undoubtedly, that he hoped that they would 
share the same grave—the family vault of the 
blue-blooded Glyns, 
—— conn he T ipckingt ae 

ways were—how good loo —very differ- 
ent to Mr. Murphy, the red-haired Irish curate, 
upon whom her sister had built all her matri- 
monial hopes—(N.B. and it had been building 
on a qaicksand)—casting a scornful glance at 
the curate’s well-oiled red head immed 
to her left. 

These complacent reflections were rapidly 
chasing each other through the geod lady’s 
pe - sat i an attitude of solicitous 
a ion during the opening cantata, sung by 
all the bevy of beauty on the platform—a 
shrewd, keen, c woman with regard 
to everyday matters, school accounts, butchers’ 

ills, extras, and with a lynx eye for the fail- 
ings and shortcomings of her flock. Where 
vanity whispered, and where a possible ar 
impossible husband loomed on her horizon— 
Miss Selina wasa completely differentcharacter 
and an absolute fool; as giddy as oredulous, 
a8 feather-headed as any one of the young 
ladies meekly facing her their sheets 
of music— nay, worse, for everyone has 


heard the proverb that ‘'Thereig fog) like 
= one.” - ‘ 
‘ar-s crafty girls were clever 

to discover her weak side and use their hy 
covery to their own advantage. They plied 
her with compliments ludicrously inap 

riate. They called her ‘ their own beatti 
Miss Selina!” hinted she had only “to come, 
to be seen, and to conquer,” &o, these 
young ladies were frequently invited to the 
parlour tea, were taken to concerts, were “ jg 
off” on various occasions — andglaughed gt 
Miss Selina in their sleeves and called her “, 
ridiculous old goose, as ugly as sin, and 
vain as a peacock |” 

It is ne to reveal Miss Selina in her 
true colours, in order to explain how a womay 
in her position could for a moment imagine 
that a young man woald fall in love with her 
elderly charms, in spite of the overwhelming 
advantages by at least twenty young 
rivals—her own pupils. 

She had long looked upon “ the girls” en, 
masse a8 her natoral enemies, not as pretty 
creatures of from sixteen to eighteen years of 
age, with bright eyes, brilliant complexions, 
and angelic dispositions. She bracketed them 
in her own mind as disagreeable female child. 
- with loud voices, voracious appetites, and 

y ways. 

She was reluctantly aware that Madeline 
could no longer be considered “ a child ;” that 
some people considered her not bad looking! 
To her shealways looked as it she was painted, 

She stared hard at her now, where her black 
dress made a bed among the firat trebles, 
What a colour! Wassleiouged? She looked 
like a dull, Doll or no doll, Miss Selina made 
@ mental note that she should not be among 
the happy band who were coming in to % 
She mi ht be getting Be wl into her _- 
foolish ideas—people notice as 
had done last vane and turn her head. 

The cantata wa3 concluded, A fierce 


lady with desperate energy, succeeded it, 
Poor girl! she was trembling with terror as 
she sat down. What with the audience below 
her, and Herr Muller behind her, she occupied 
the proverbial agreeable position of 
** between the Devil and the deep sea,” 
played with a courage that was 
reckless, 


gk 


The bravura was followed by a duet, the 
duet by a solo on the harp, then one or two 
songs. With regard to the last of these, the 
young ormer found her feelings quite too 
many for her, and after some gurgling in her 
throat, and snififling in her handk , ahe 
collapsed into fi of teats, was briskly 
hustled into the background and hidden be 
hind the others, and at a moment’s 
Madeline was commanded to take her place 
and fill the gap in the programme, 

Poor Madeline! It had not been intended 
that she should perform, She had no friends 
among the audience, no complacent r 
to clap, and look important and proud. Whea 
her last words died away in dead 
silence caused by surprise and 

ause of fall a ave then a perfect 

urricane of applause b out. 

Ladies worked away unaccustomed tears, 
and clapped in a manner that was bad for 
their*new six-button gloves; their hearts were 
moved for the moment; some chord had been 
touched by fhat fresh young voice, by those 
half-forgotten old words—a chord that vibrated 
and woke up old memories, of “the days whet 
they were young ”"—the ‘' so sad, so sweet the 
days that are no more,” 

The men clapped tamultuoualy, not 
because the singer had a lovely voice, 
sang from her very heart ; but—ob, eal 
—because men will be men, and because 
girl in black was uncommonly pretty. 

“ Auld Robin Grey” was vociferously 
cored; but the fair vocalist was adamant. 
She only curtseyed timidly, andcurtseyedsge™ 
No one but herself had seen Miss 


E 








emphatic shake of the head, as she met her 
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ey eyes, in that “little look across the 
oold On deere waa to be no encore, 

‘Atter the concert the room was cleared for 
dancing, and Madeline took up her post at the 
best (the drawing-room) piano, and played 
frst a set of lancersto sét every one going, 
and to polish off the dowagers and daty 
dances, then a waltz, then another waltz. 

It was very stupid of her. She was placed 
with her back to the company, and could 
neither see nor be seen, which was exactly 
what Miss Selina intended; but the pretty 
singer was not to be so easily concealed. 

More than one partner vainly urged for an 
introduction (which was smilingly refused), 
More than one sly young man pleaded fatigue, 
and halted long in the neighbourhood of the 
piano, where he could obtain a good view of 
the pretty pianiste. , 

ter the second waltz, played by Maddie's 
weary fingers, Mr. Glyn came over, and said, as 
she stood up, selecting the next piece on the 
programme, — 

“ Miss Geant, we have all to thank you for 
your capital playing,” holding out his hand as 
he spoke; “and now I hope you will give me 
the pleasure of the next dance?” 

She took his hand timidly, and shook her 


head. 
“Ah! I beg your pardon !’’ he said, glancing 
quickly at her black dress. ‘‘ Let me at least 


take you to the tea-room; you must want 
seaeioes after all your exertions?” 

“ No, thank you very much,” she answered, 
once more sitting down before the piano. ‘‘I 
have had my tea.” 

“You don’t mean to say you are going to 
play again?” he asked, in a tone of indignant 
astonishment, 

“ Yes, I am going to play all the evening.” 
she answered, tarning over the leaves and find 
ing the place, with slightly heightened colour, 

“But last year you danced all-the evening, 
What does if mean ?” 

“Tt means, Mr, Glyn, that I was then one 
of the boarders; now I am only a pupil- 
teacher. Things are changed—it is my duty 
to play ; and "—faltering slightly—‘' I—like 

“Pm afraid I hardly believe you, Miss 
Grant,” he replied; ‘‘but I suppose must. 
Will you permit me to stay and turn over the 
Te “ 1 st d 

o—no,” vi eagerly, ‘‘ please do not. 
You must dane.” secetin 

“Je n’en wois pas la nécessité,” he quoted, 
seating himself deliberately as he spoke, 
“I'm afraid you have lost a relative,” he con- 
tinued, in a lower voice. “ Your father?” 

“TI have, in one sense,” she answered, now 
striking up another waltz. ‘‘My father hag 
not been heard of for a whole year. When he 
last wrote he had lost nearly all his fortune 
2 some mines in Mexico; he has never 
written since,” 

She pensed expressively. 

“And have you no friends in this country ?” 

“No, none that I have any claim on. I 
have =~ here at school since I was nine 


od And, good heavens! You don’t mean to 
tell me that you have no resource but to stay 
ou here ag pupil-teacher ?’’ he demanded, dis- 


vy. 
na You sae, . nove no home—no home 
country, one —lon o—in 
Jamaica, the only one I ever aeow.* ‘ 
you remember it?” he asked, rather 


y. 
“Ob, yes. I remember the long white 
Aranda, the bright blue sea, my black naree, 
tnt Nannie, the gay tropical climate, I can 
ut my eyes and see it all now, and all the 
Ack people working in the canes.” 
Has your father never come home to see 
ios these years?” 
ever. I’m afraid—I'm afraid——” 
She paused, unable to articulate, but still 
ing forw ‘ then n a low voice, bend- 
you are not happy here,” 
‘sting rapidly in his own Be | the bril- 


liant figure she made last year as belle of the 
party, the cynosure of all eyes, to what she 
appeared now—the poor piano-playing drudge, 
and not so much as rewarded with a “thank 
you,” and dressed in a gown that even he could 
see was both old-fashioned and shabby, and 
threadbare. 

‘*Oh, Mr, Glyn!” said a springly staccato 
voice at hiselbow. ‘ You naughty man, why 
are you not dancing? Come away; I can’t 
have you taking off Miss Grant’s attention— 
you dreadful person. Come away, darling; 
we are going to have another set of Lancers, 
and you shall be my partner,” and with this 
heavy bribe he was summarily detached from 
his post beside the piano and carried off by the 
triumphant Miss Selina, swearing to himself, 
inwardly. 

Madeline played and played until she felt 
that her fingers had no feeling, and were just 
as stiff and mechanical as a machine’s, 

At last supper released her. She stood up, 
half expectant, as the others flocked past two- 
and-two, each happy girl provided with a 
partner, beaming and giggling and blushing, 
as the case might be. 

As she stood, a bony, much-ringed hand was 
laid heavily upon her shoulder, and she saw 
Miss Selina, who had accrochéed Mr, Glyn. 

‘* Madeline, my dear,” she ie, pe “I'm 
sorry there is no room for you. I'll send you 
out a sandwich —and—somsthing.” 

Then she passed on, leaving poor Madeline 
alone in that big empty room, with a lump in 
her throat and tears of disappointment in her 
eyes. 

She indignantly declined the subsequent 
sandwich brought up on a plate by the sym- 
pathetic cook, who vowed ‘it was a shame;” 
but met with no encouragement to speak her 
mind on the subject. 

Madeline knew she dare not go to bed, she 
had atill to play—‘' it was in the boad;"’ soshe 
had not that small comfort. Nor might she 
venture yet to indulge herself in the relief of 
a thoroughly good cry. 

‘* What a difference morey makes?” she 
said to herself, bitterly, ‘‘ Look at the con- 
trast between this night and last year. Who 
would have believed, I least of all, that 
night twelve months I should be sitting here 
alone. However, I don’t suppose,” she said, 
aloud, with a catch in her voice, “ that anyone 
misses me,”’ 

In this supposition she was wrong. Many 
people missed ‘‘the girl in black,” who had 
sung the song of the concert, who had played 
unremittingly all the evening, who had such a 
shabby dress and such a aweetly pretty face, 

Not a few of Mrs, Penn's smiling guests, 
who were eating her good things and sipping 
her champagne, were registering a black mark 
against her all the same, and thiuking .hat 
they would be sorry that any friend of theirs 
filled the post of her ‘' pupil-teacher,”’ 

Mr, Glyn ‘‘dissembled,” as they say in 
plays, and was very agreeable to his fair 
partner, Miss Selina (but inwardly he was 
raging). 
ith professional cleverness he drew her 
out and cross-examined her with regard to 
Mias Grant, and she, her tongue unloosened 
by two glasses of champagne, her vanity 
stimulated by his attentions (to her plate), 
was completely off her guard, and as easily 
turned inside out as any quaking witness at 
the Old Bailey. 

She expounded on Mr. Grant’s enormities, 
the sums laid out on his daughter, the fact, 
that, ‘but for them, she would be friendless 
and homeless, probably begging from door to 
door. The man was dead. The girl had no 
friends, and only for their charity,”’ here she 
paused, impressively, expecting Mr. Glyn to 
fill up the blank with some neat and appro- 
priate speech, but for once she was doomed 
to disappointment. 

‘*Only for your charity she would be a 
governess, would she not?” he remarked, 
C y. ‘* With such musical talents she 
is sure of a lucrative situation—a hundred 





a-year orso, Bat of course, under your roof 


she has all that she can wish} for—a happy 
home among her old companions? And 
anyone can see that Mrs. Penn is a mother 
to her!” he concluded,. with immovable 
features, 

Miss Penn started, and became of a finer 
shade of crimson, This idea about a governess 
at “4 hundred pounds a-year was something 
novel. 

The girl was accomplished! Was Mr. Glyn 
speaking ironically when he alluded to a happy 
home? Impossibie ! é 

His face was as unmoved, his eyes as smil- 
ing, his manner as sociable and friendly as 
possible, It was a foolish idea, and she im- 
mediately dismissed it from her mind and 
plunged into a discussion on platonic friend- 
ships and a second liberal helping of most 
excellent truffle, 

Mr. Glyn managed to have a few words 
with Mrs, Wolferton after supper. He stated 
his case concisely, pointed out Madeline, and 
commended her to that kind lady's notice. 
Mrs, Wolferton was the mother of Fred, Mr. 
Glyn’s schoolfellow, college friend, and chum, 
and was very fond of Hugh, whom she had 
known from a very bold boy in jackets up- 
wards. 

She listened to the sorry history of the 
pretty Miss Grant, and her motherly heart 
was touched, 

She begged to be introduced to her. 

“ Remembered her well,” she declared, 
‘last year. Hoped she would come and see 
her daring the holidays, and, finally, being an 
old lady who believed in deeds as well as 
werds, took off her gloves, removed a jingling 
bracelet, and seated herself at the piano for 
the remainder of the night, in spite of Mrs. 
Penn’s horrified expostulations, saying to 
Madeline, ‘‘ now, my dear, go and dance. 
Hugh, Miss Grant has not danced one step 
to-night!” 

This hint was unnecessary. Already Hugh 
and Miss Grant were at the other end of the 
room, and already s very portentous frown 
had settled on Miss Selina’s brow, bat it 
availed nothing. 

Madeline was young—only e‘ghteen —very 
pretty, very fond of dancing—dance she would 
when she could. 

Mr. Glyn was a capital partner. He in- 
troduced her to various. others, who voted the 
girl in black quite the prettiest they had seen 
for months, and who were the more eager to 
make her acquaintance and to dance with her 
from seeing that their attentions were highly 
displeasing to the Penn family. 

Madeline danced till the very end of the 
evening, although Miss Selina had whispered 
fiercely in her ear as shed stood near her,— 

‘* Pashing, forward minx !”’ 

She knew she would have to pay for this 
enjoyment on the morrow dearly, and was re- 
— to Fg the cup of pleasure to the 
very last 

She thoked quite lovely, if a little defiant. 
The excitement of dancing had made her _—_ 
brighter and her colour deeper. Mr. Glyn 
told himself that she was the prettiest, aye, 
and the nicest, girl he had ever met in the 
whole course of his life; but that he must 
not lose his head—a briefless barrister could 
not afford to admire a pretty, penniless papil 
teacher. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue holidays commenced, the young 
ladies went, school broken up, and Made- 
line had now the whole big, empty school- 
room and the much-disputed fire entirely 
to herself. She was monarch of all she sur- 
veyed, bat she was nearly as lonely as Robin- 
son Crusoe on his desert island. The Miss 
Penns were not covetous of hercompany, She 
was never bidden to the friendly luncheon 
parties, the merry little suppers that re- 
peatedly took place. She on these occasions 
had a plate of cold meat or bread-and-butter 
in the privacy of the schoolroom. There was no 





necessity, the Miss Penns averred, to intro. 
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duee her to their friends, It would bs a mie- 
take to spoil her. She was coneeited enough. 

But Mrs. Wolferton had no scruples. She 
called, she wrote, ‘she persevered, she carried 
her point. She insisted on having Madeline 
‘*to spend the day with her.” What a change 
from the schoolroom at Penchester House! 
That dainty drawing-room, with its cosy chairs, 
mirrors, pictures, heavy portitres, and Persian 
rugs, Mrs. Wolferton knitting and talk 
ing,fand telling her to“ make herself at home!” 
Then there was a dainty luncheon—a drive—a 
sotistle dinner.—the Wolfertons, Mr. Giyn, 
and one or two others—music—perhaps 4 
round e—in the midst of which would 
come “ Miss Grant’s servant, if you pleave ; ” 
but Mr. Glynand Fred Wolferton would escort 
Miss Grant all the same, leaving her on Mrs. 
Penn's doorstep, not coming im, por making 
any move in that direction—as Miss Selina 
angrily remarked 


room blind. Miss Selina had become very 
“oold” in her manner to Madeline ; te fact, 
beaaiig ton gral off the wbecky peg 

aft! the wu - 
= as if she were some kind of Romnentie 
reptile. 

e had nouriehed in her bosom Mrs. Welfer- 
tons praizves, Mrs. Wolferton’s notice of 
Madeline did not please her at ali, but, heppy 
thought, Mra, Wolferton was going away— 
going to the south of France to escape the eant 
be heme Re . = came ote would 

ave ey. ise Selina judged 
other by her own standard. 
Ti for the theatre ‘*for Mrs. and the 
or lice and Miss Grant, with Mr, Pred 
‘a compliments” (he had not feft 
home, and Mr. Giyn was etill his ; 
To go or nok to go! that was question 


dsbated with great spirit in Mra, Penn’s own 
bedroom, They would with pleagare ; 
but Madeline Grant—must they take her too ? 


There wae no other alternative, alas! Hf she 
hed only had a slight cold; but she was never 
better in her Ife, They had no exeuse beyond 
— 2 er a a Geo she must. 

ery grudgingly they announced the news 
to her as she sat poring over her sekoolroom 
fire, dividing her attention between a child's 
story book and Mr, Glyn—needless to tell you 
who bad the largest share. 


eep 
that only for his poverty ke would marry, or, 
at least, ask some girl to marry him who bed 
no home. Who that girl be but herself ? 
Dare she whisper even to her inmost heart 
that she believed he meant her—Madeline 


&3 a crime, but who 
ee te dinner now and then, and bad 
that if he were to put himself inte the 
tallow, or cotton, or soap market, where 
heiresses were plentifut and h’s were scarce, 
he might, on of his connections 
and his aristocratic appearance, land one of 
thege young wae and, perhaps, fifty thou- 


ions he had bad pean in 
ourselves, an nall 
ourselves, he asked himself ee hie 
grand relations would say if they knew that 
he head over ears in love with a pretty 


tegoher—a perfect indy, certainly, 
sad at ma oriby to boa the tokeat Gye, 





was a comfortable maintenancefor two, Best 
leave her if he could, in maiden meditation 
fancy free—leave her for some luckier fellow, 
leave his heart in her unconscious keeping. 

Thia visit to the theatre was to be the very, 
last meeting he would allow himself, and then 
for his dismal old top chambersin the Temple 
and work. Plenty of work isan excellent and 
healing medicine for any affection of the 
heart, so he had read, so he had been told, 
and now he would its efficacy. 

The great evening came, and with hot and 
trembling Madeline made her modest 
toilet, donned her hat and jacket, and awaited 
the rest of the party in the hall in a state of 
anxious suspense. had never been in a 
theatre in her life. Her heart was beating 
fast with happy anticipation—what a night to 
look back upon! Mr, Irving as Hamlet, what 
she had often to see, and now she was 
going to see it My. Glyn. 

Tt was too much pleasure all squeezed into 
one evening; if it could only be spread out 
over three or four days instead of? all to be 
over in two or three hours ! 

‘* Madeline,” said a sharp voice, that 
startled her from her delicious expectations, 
‘‘conre into the drawing-room for a moment, 
I.wish to speak to you,” leading the way into 
that cold apartment, lit ph cipro by one 
gas burner, and innocent of extravagance 
as a fire. “I wish to speak to you,” pro- 
ceeded Miss Selina, firmly, ‘‘about 
ridiculous way you are going on with 
a = You ought to be ashamed of your- 

e bi what have I done, Miss Selina? 
What you mean?” she asked, breathless 
with horror. 

** What have you not done? Fiirted with 
him, ran after him to Mrs, Wolferton’s, made 
yourself the common talk of the whole place. 
Don’t imagive for a moment that he thinks of 
you as any but a silly little chit of a 
schoolgirl, who is head over ears in love with 
him, and whom it amuses him to draw 
and laugh at with Mr. Fred. Wolferton ! ” 

‘*Miss Selina!” cried Madeline, stung to 
the quick, and turning very pale, and 


the back of a chair as she , “how dare 
? You koow they are not 


you —— 
true. I went to Mra. Wolferton’s because she 
was kind—because she asked me, I never 
ran ney Mr. Gl peo re 
A prey w are you to- yr” 
dnd prey whe atng to-nigh 
. “If you think that I ou Soveiog after him 
oan easily reassure you. Ican at home. 
I sch Seenee Coanill oun thie; bak oer 
will stay at home,” taking off her 
hat as she spoke, “The matter is casily 


Not so easily as she im » for at this 
rperpemtey lini Hg voices in the 


hall broke in wpon The door was widely 
opened ; enter I'red. Wolverton, Mr. Murphy the 


(gush ! you must not tell the bi an 
elderly coset tee Mrs, Penn, and Me. bape, 
And although Madeline declared, with much ‘| 
—_ pap at ** not. going,” 
most positively —as si no Treason | 
for her sudden announcement Sewsctnocl 
for the theatre—public opinion carried the 


day. 

“Bie replaced her hat in answer to an impa- 
tient signal from Miss Selina and went; ‘but 
the allt had been removed from her ginger- 
bread, and all the way in the train (they were 
fifteen miles from River Bank) she was unu- 
sually pale and silent, and pointedly avoided 
Mr. Glyn, to Miss Salina’s great content. 
But Mr. Glyn would not be avoided. Hs 

otha Sivittagy ownlde ‘her, "on 
itingly e her, as much as 
to say, “Come and sit here and be happy,” 
ys tng — himself at the other side 
of Madeline, whose eyes were stray over 
theatre in blank = 4 ” 
+4 not ® bit like what she thonght it 


, 
Bhe noted the gorgeous gilded ceil the 
florid ornaments, fhe rand stage, eo) gay 








parties rapidly filling the boxes, amd, onee the 
overture commenced, she began to realize that 
she was enjoying herself extremety, ang would 
not allow Miss Selina’s dreadful accneatiog to 
= her cae eae 

isa ina felt that she had been DUblicly 
slighted. 

What is that line about “as women 
scorned?” Ske fely capable of anything, 
Her rage against Mr. Glyn was as consuming 
and as hot as her jealousy of Madeline, 

They should suffer for their insolence, ag 
she called it, meaning the simple fact of their 
sitting together, talking with muck anima. 
tion, and looking he | happy. 

Yes, she would find a way to pay them ont, 
Ani as she sat silent, her eyes apon the drop. 
scene, she was revolving portentous schemes 
in her mind that would not tend te 
benefit, to say the least of it. 

The orchestra was aying & wild Polish 

o 


dance, its barthen fal: sadness, ‘ 
and weird fantastic chords at one , at 
another gaily frolicsome and full of ontbarsts 
of mad mirth—an air that exercised a 


influence upon them, specially on on 
line—in her present state of highly strang 
repressed mental excitement. 

She drank in that weird, wild air with eager 
ears, and never forgot it as x he she fived, 
It always reminded her of thi 
momentous night, the crisis of her existence, 


She glanced at the stage, at — red, myete- 
riouscurtain, the bowed es in 
the floridly Preceerenray yet the _— 
filled—nay, crowded boxes, and asked 5 
“ Was if all real?” 

But the moment for the drama had artived; 
the curtain rose slowly on Hamlet, or rather 
05 Loe r, and from that imetant 
cvery plane, every ong of here wt, 
every Ors WAS, 65 
were, chained to 


8 stage. 

At last it wag over. Mr. Erving and Miss 
Terry had been called three times before the 
curtain amidst cheering and that was 
vociferous as it was And now 


people began to move, to oe 
y a8 


tippets, opera-glasses, and to hurry awa) 

7 
n ; it-wass 

hard outside, and now the crush was sixeply 


awful, 

* Till take care of you, MissGrant,” suid Mr, 
Glyn eagerly, as they found a footing in the 
passage hundreds of the audtence. 
“Very well, min? you do,” observed Mier 
Selina, i ; “we are sure 
separated. Look here, Madeline,” 
eee Seer “' meet us at the bottom of 
the s steps. Mr. Glyn, will look efter 
you; mind you are not late—it'’s the lat 
train.” And with this injanetion she wae 
borne away in the crowd, her red opera clea’ 
soon hidden from their gaze. 

Re mais till the ne yop ae 
it quietly, there's plenty of time,” 

Mr. cin, struggling to look at his wateb- 
«We will get a hansom and be at thestation 
in no time, before them, ten to one, for ey se 
a large party.” 

Inwardly he marvelled at Misa 8 
rangement; he was not aware that 
her reasons, and he was too well to 
question the matter. 

After a litte he made his way dewn tothe 

, seoured a hawsom, sad drove with 
his charge to = place of rendezvous, the 
foot of the station ateps—a co 
luckily, for the snow was falling and 
ast. 


They waited five minutes, no one carne, De 
one to meet them—ten minutes, still no ro 
the hurrying crowd that passed up tee 
ceased, 

‘‘T hope they have not come to griet,” mal 
Mr. Glyn, and suddenly looking at bis 
‘I'll tell you what, we can't waiten 
or pre miss our bird ; we P ; 
aa itis,” running quickly up the 
late—too late. The red Tight of the last trais 
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to Ferrystone was jast vanishing into the big 


al was to be done? He stood for a 
moment irreaolate. It was the last train, and 


ne 
it eabwas thefirsticea, Leaving Madeline, 
ho was benumbed with waiting and a good 
deal frightened, he hurried to the cab rank. 
ttwasempty. He waylaid passing cabbie, 
and told him the state of the case. “ Fifteen 
miles in deep snow! couldn’t be done, sir— 
not for no price.” The same story was re- 
peated elsewhere ; there was nothing for it 
bat to%go back to Madeline, who was shivering 
over the fire in the ladies’ waiting room. 
« Well ‘, asked, raising her face ex- 


"No as to ba had,” with assumed sang 


ino cab to be had!’’ she echoed, her hazel 
eyesdarkening and dilating with horror. “Ob! 

. can we walk ?’’—mad project. 

“No; I fancy the best thing to do will be 
to stay- bere all night—I mean at the King’s 
Arms—and go on by the fitat train in the 
morning. I will ge to bap mangers g and make 
her promise to lcok after you, and I will find 
a lodging elsewhere, It will be all right,” 
pags, ah “Are you certain that Mi 
Sdlina. the foot of steps?” he added, 
«sit stguck by an after-thought. 

“Yes, quite certain,” resolately. 

Here,” ha called to a porter, “did you see 


& looking for any people by the last 
aE ew ition three gentlemen ?”” 

“Yon, sir; stout old lady—two elderly 
ladies.” “Ob, ye gods, if the Misa Penns 
heard him! ‘* Three pom. They did seem 
looking ; but one of the ladies said you was 
sare to aomne, and bundled ’em into a 

“ we can do no good waiting here,” 
he said af length. ‘'Come along; there’s 
nothing to be frightened at, Miss Grant (Miss 


Grant, wea orying quietly, and very much 
alarm inden) You will be Ng i 


* 
’ 
. 


for : i an aceida ~y & mis- 
and i one is @ or 

. w wv Yo Very ANgTY,” 
fal @ tone of (gon 4 
oy 4 know. what they-will say.” 

‘Net. when I alee everything to theix 
entire io I will go security that 
you will net .get into any trouble.’ 

And, reali, bali-an-hour later, aa Madeline 


sas With hex feat on the fender 


sitaa 
hat harm was it, afeer all, missing a 
Hoihing so yee She could 
fe oy SER 
as wa’ 
hotel on — = the collar of his 
tarned is head bent against 
sleet ad anow, looked graver than 
done when he was tallfing 20 cheerfully 


@ yery awkward business, and he 
anpleasant conviction that Miss Selina 
“5 “pos fail 
} wo . Perhaps the 
Wort would be ‘‘a bad quaxter of 44 
With old Mrs, Penn. —_ were 


(Po be eontinwsi,) 


pr wwe 


anal of ie paoke you ont " at ite 
eép; for your habits an 
Will be as much TRechend by the 
ag atter. 


pitt 
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for convaraation should be 
@reas politensss. He who 
Others owes them greatcivilities; and 
mistaken vanity may tell us, it is 
‘please im conversation than chine 


‘ 
it 
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ONCE FOR ALL. 


oe ee 
CHAPTER VY. 


Firrsey years paszed away. 

All Rome was ringing with the praise of the 
great sculptor, Cecil Maybrooke. Not Rome 
only—the whole world knew his name, and 
howed in homage to his genius. 

His groups and figures expressed so much 
more than the new beauty of form and fea- 
ture. Poetry was canght and imprisoned in 
the marble. Human love was idealized ag 
though if had been purified by snfforing. 
There wasalways something sad in his work 
—something that: would bring the tears very 
near to the eyes of the beholders. His-lasd 


Toere was such pathos in the deacrisd 
maiden’s pose, in the droop of the head, aud 
in the fingers that were unconsciously crushiag 
—_ fragrance from the bloszoms she held 
in elasp. 

Is was the one theme which occupied the 
art would, and all ranks of soniety. 

His uncle's words, though at. the time they 
had fallen upon dalled ears, had borne fruit. 

Fate had been harah to him, but genins and 
endurance bad trinmphed; he had.conquered 
rea end risen to the highest pinnacle of 

ame, 

Princes, poets, stateamen aad philosophers 
were proud to claim friendship with the man 
whose story, when it broke upon the astoniahed 
ears of sosiety fifteen years before, had.caused 
more than a nine days’ wonder. 

When he vas in Hogland the bighest in the 
land weleomed him te their houses. Rair 
peerssses showered invitations upon hins, and 


counted. their résnions a failure if be were not | 


there, 

Many @ bright eye grew brighter, many a 
gentle heart beat mone qnickly, when he was 
near, when his thoughtful glance fell upon 
the owners, or his liquid tenes addressed them 
in the language.of chivalry. 

He was. courteous and deferantial in hia 
manner to-all women, high or Jow, but nothing 


maxe. 
No woman had ever heard words of lave 
from him since the day that Ozellah Cavar- 
sham had rejected his love, and flangitdback 
upon himself. That passion had-burnt itself 
ont, but mo other hnman love had taken its 
ow No woman’s voice had power to charm 
ears, No woman’s form or face, however 
lovely, conld make his heart beat.one thzob the 
fanter. The Southern fieryness which bad 
made his love such exquisite bliss and such 
uisite peim had gome for evar. He twas 
calm. He lived in and for 

his art alone, and she had proved no fiekle 
mistress. If he were faithiui.to her, dhe in 
return hed.showered benefits upon. him. After 
the shattering of hia hopes be had gone to 


Timly, 

Despite the entreaties of his.uncle he would 
not stay ab Maybrooke Hall; he feli he conid 
not live.in the same counisy which held his 
false love. 

He accepted the baress pittance from his 
uncle's: bands, just enough to keep body and 
soul together, though the latter would gladiy 
have shared Henry Maybcooke’a vast wealth 


' with the son who, but for the accident of his 


birth, wonld have inherited all. 

But Cecil was firm in bis determination ; he 
would acceptths sum be stated, and no more. 
He threw himself heart and sonl into his work, 
aud the labour brought its own reward. 

Little by little the guawing pain at hieheart 
grew duller, till at last there was nothing left 
but the healed cicatrix. He could bear to 
think of Ozellah as the wife of another with- 
out a pang; bat all the same, no other woman 
had taken the e she had left vacant in his 
heart. He expended a‘! the wealth of his 
affection upon her, and had left none for any 
one else to share. He often stayed af May- 
brooke Hall when he visited England. 








He wae always a welcome vititer thera, His 


aunt aud uncle were very pleased to have 
him with them, and showed ft pizinly, but it 
was little Nesta who testified the Preatest 
delight at his presence. 

While still a child, ehe would run to him, 
putting up her rosebud month to be kissed, 
and would make him the confidante of ali trer 
childish troubles, 

She would make bim her obedient slave, and 
order.him about witha childieh imperioueress 
that often made the grave, stern, Jeok on his 
brow relax into a smile. 

But latterly there bad been a change in her 
manner. Though not less cordial she had 
been less warm and impulsive, There were 
no more confidences between them; she seated 
shy and constrained in hie presence, 

Cecil noticed it, but did not treable about it. 
lt wasonly a child's caprices, he said to him- 

He elways thought of her asa child. 
He forgot that fifteen yeare had chasged the 
child to ® woman, with ail a woman’s capacity 
forlove and suffering, Though outwardly he 
-did not show hie forty years yet, they had Jett 
their mark upon him; he felt old, wheres 
Neata, despite of her two-and-twenty years, 
was very youthful, both im appearance aad 


g. 

She spent the greater portion of her life. at 
Maybrooke Hall. She hed beem brought ap 
rather in sealusion uader the eyes of her 
parents. They did not wanther to be spoiled 
by society, they did. not want theisdasling ta 
become a professional heanty, so they had not 
often taken her te Londen, and the few times 
she had been she did mot cave for it. 

Thefalee glareand glittershocked ber. She 
saw through the insinesrity of tho eompli- 
ments paid to her because she was Geary 
Maybrooke’s heirass by the painted and be- 
jewelled old women whowonld have |zmade 
mach of-_hexforthe sakeofherfather’s wealth. 

She shrank fircm the hold'y expresund 
sduiration.of the men who wonli gladly aave 
secured so rich-a prize, 

They were so different from Cecil ; he never 

oF paid insineere compliments ; he 
only spoke.the. truth. 

Unconsciouely ske had.set-apan ideal, and 
that ideal-was.Cecil. 3 

Since the day she had found him lying in 
the grass, and be had carried her home with 
hey curly head lying upon his breast, a tiny 
child: of seven, she bad cherished a tender 
reoollection of him, which had grown with ber 
growth, till atlast he hada shrine imberheart 
which excluded thejmage of any other man. 

She was not aware that she loved him, she 
only knew that life seemed fairer when he 
was present, and thatit took a dulf grey tone 
im his absence. 

Every tres and stone about her home was 
dear toher. She loved the trees and forests, 
the swelling uplands, the smiling valleys, the 
crystal waters. The red. deer were her friends, 
and would come at her call; even the wild 
birds would fly down to be fed from her 
hands, Ske loved them all ; they added to the 
Deanty and tranquillity of her Hfe, but she 
loved them tenfold when Cecil was there 
amoupst them. 

Tlie stm seemed to shine the brighter, the 
birds to sing more joyfully, the flowers to 
bloom. with more brilliant radiance, the water 
to ripple along more musically when he was 
by her side, as she strolled along beneath the 
leafy aisles formed by the arching branches of 
the forest trees. 

Whenever she knew that he had returned to 
England from his Italian home she waited 
anxiously for his coming to Maybrooke Hall, 
though when he had come she;would b» silent 
and shy in his presence, Still to know thas 
he was there was enough. She was restless 
and uneasy when he wat in London; she had 
some vague fear that one of the forward, fast 
young ladies, who rouged and talked siang, 
mighé catc’ him in her soils, and she could ant 
bear the thought of his belonging to another. 

She need not bave feared; Cecil was proof 
against women's wiles. He had fadien once 
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under the spell of the mighty passion, but it 
seemed as though he never would again. 

If she could have seen him in the Countess 
‘of Highacres’ splendid salons, surrounded by 
all'that was loveliest in the beau-monde, and 
the careless way in which he received their 
delicately veiled and gracefal flatteries, she 
would have known how little he cared for 
their admiration, and what a small amount of 
thought he bestowed upon the fair flatterers. 

Even Nesta’s foolish, loving, jealous little 
heart would have been satisfied, for she would 
haye seen that if he did not love her neither 
did he care in the slightest for any of the 
lovely women with whom he mingled in the 
whirl of London socigty. 

The Countess of Highacres was a leader in 
the world of fashion. For ten years she had 
worn the golden chains which she had volun- 
tarily assumed, and no one from her exterior 
would have guessed how they galled and 
chafed her, 

They had been ten years of unmitigated 
misery to her. She loathed her elderly hus- 
band with a loathing that amounted to posi- 
tive hatred; the touch of his hand sent a 
shudder of repulsion through her; she 
sickened with horror at the hateful caresses 
which she was obliged to endure, for had she 
not sold herself to him ? 

There were times when she could have 
cursed him, with his leering ways and would- 
be juvenility, But who could tell this? 
None. Society judges from the surface, and 
society thought she was a model wife. 

She appeared everywhere with him, she 
dressed exquisitely, she wore the Highacres 
diamonds with a regal grace, she received his 
guests with the most perfect aplomb, and was 
cited everywhere as a paragon of wifely per- 
fection, 

None could have told how bitterly she 
regretted the step she had taken, how madly 
she longed to be able to undo the past; none, 
save herself and the man who had bought 


her. 

He had heard the name she had muttered 
in her dreams, and taunted and gibed her with 
the knowledge, and with the fact that she had 
sold herself for gold when her heart was 
another’s, 

Bat though he took very good care in 
private to draw tighter the chains that galled 
her, before people he was studiously polite 
and affectionate, He knew jthat she bated 
the display of his affection worse than his 
gibes, and acted accordingly. But after ten 
years release had come to her. 

A fit of the gout carried off the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Highacres, and at 
thirty-four his beautiful wife was left a 
widow, 

Never did woman welcome her freedom 
from bondage, that was worse than slavery, 
-more cordially than Ozellah welcomed hers, 

All at once she seemed to regain some 
portion of her lost youth. Outwardly obser- 
vant of all the forms of woe, her heart waa 
yet singing a pwan of thankfulness ‘and 


a 

She was once more free, She cared not 
that the Earl, carrying his jealousy beyond 
the grave, had made a will leaving everything 
away from her should she marry again. 

She had learned that true love far out- 
weighed gold and all other earthly dross. 
She would have given up all for which she 
had bartered her ° pe without one sigh, if by 
= a nene could have won Cecil back to her 


She would have gone to him gladly had he 
been penniless and nameless as when he had 
poured out his heart in passionate, fatile 
prayers to her, instead of being, as be now 
was, 7 up on the ladder of fame. 

Bat ve years had gone by since her hus- 
band’s death, and she had aot forfeited his 
wealth by marrying oq. 

Cecil's ® had been granted. He had 
| gre that might never look upou her 

agein until be could see it without its 
causing bis heart to beat the faster, and ber 


presence now caused him no more emotion 
than any other woman of his acquaintance. 

As far as love was concerned his heart 

seemed dead within him. He was an 
occasional visitor at her mansion in Belgravia, 
but he visited her as he visited many other 
titled ladies. : 
She could detect no sign in his manner to 
her of the tenderness he had once felt for her, 
but hope did not leave her; she saw that no 
other woman had usurped the empire she 
once held over his heart, 

He would return to her, she felt sure; the 

love that he had given to her could not die 
away. She had been mad when she had 
thrown away such a priceless gift, but it was 
not too late to woo him back, 
» She was a very beautiful woman still, Her 
thirty-nine years sat lightly upon her. Her 
red gold hair shone with as burnished a lustre 
as ever; and if her complexion owed more to 
art than of yore, it was so artistically done 
that it was hard to detect where natare ended 
and art stepped in. Her figure was beauti- 
fully moulded, and she threw in the shade 
many a younger woman. 

Her taste in dress was unimpeachable. 
Her house was filled with the rarest works of 
art, among which several of Cecil’s groups 
were prominent. Her wealth enabled her to 
gratify her artistic tastes, though it could not 
fill the aching void in her heart. 

She lo; for Cecil as the hart longs for 
water, aud he seldom came near her. She 
looked for his presence as eagerly as a young 

irl watches for her lover’s coming, and she 

elt the same chill disappointment when day 
after day passed without bringing him. 

She treasured the letters that he had 
written her in the days of long ago. They 
were faded now, those letters in which his 
hand had traced words burning of deathless 
love, but she treasured them as people treasure 


the relics of the beloved dead. 
She looked on them till her head drooped, 
and her eyes grew dim with a bitter and 


her lips quivered as she gazed. e had 
forsaken him, but she knew now that she had 
erred. She would have given her life to have 
felt his kiss once more upon her lips. She 
would have given more than her life could she 
have done so to win back the love that she 
had lost. 

Meanwhile Cecil had been passing the 
summer days at Maybrooke Hall in calm 
content. 

To the man who was sated with the 
world’s applause, the tranquil rest of its 
lovely woods came with a double charm after 
the turmoil of cities. 

He hai the poet’s love of nature, and in the 
solitudes of the forest he could dream of some 
new conception in his,art. He lived only for 
it. He had given himself up wholly to it, but 
nevertheless the relaxation from work which 
he always indulged in when he came to May- 
brooke Hall was delightful tohim. He-would 
wander at will through the forest glades, 
listening to the songs of the birds and the 
busy hum of insect life which always had 
power to charm’his ear, He would watch the 
red deer as they browsed, with some magnifi- 
cent stag with branching antlers keeping 
sentinel; or the stately flight of the herons 
across the marshes, 

He loved these solitudes far better than the 
basy haunt of lives ; they brought back to him 
his youth when life had seemed so fair, and no 
shadow of the fate which was to fall upon him 
darkened it. 

One day he penetrated far into the depths 
of the forest. He came upon a lovely spot, 
In the centre of a glade was a small brown 


tarn frequented by the teal and mallards, who 
winged their flight from the marshes. The 
edges were covered with 


~¥ feathery ferns, which 
t a brighter hue from the moisture in 
which lived. Flocks of birds came to 
drink and themselves in its cool waters 
pcre by apy intruders on their soli- 





6. 
He was walking dreamily along, drinking in 


$= 
the beauty of the spot, when he suddenly 
paused, startled ; resting near the edge of the 
pool, with her head leaning back against » 
mossy tree trank, lay a girl asleep, 
Her hat was off, and lying beside her, 4 
book which she had been reading had 
out of her band and lay on the soft 
among a profusion of wild flowers and terns 
that she had evidently been gathering, 

Crouched close beside her with his heag 
upon her knee was @ magnificent St. Bernarg 
dog, who had a wreath of wild flowers 
encircling his massive neck in place of , 
collar. 

He was perfectly still and motionless, al) 
except his eyes, which were alert and watch. 
ful, and seemed to say that he would guarj 
his fair mistress while life 1emained in him, 

At the first sounds of Cecil’s footsteps the 
dog had uttered a low growl, but withont 
changing his position in the slightest, or 
waking the sleeper. However, when he 
nized the intruder the growl ceased, and aslow 
and majestic wag of his tail testified his wel. 
come to the new comer. 

The sleeping girl was Nesta Maybrooke, 

A fair picture she made. 

The sun filtering through the leaves of the 
trees overhead cast some stray beams across 
her face and head, lending a softer hue to her 
fair cheek and a brighter tint to the locks of 
gold, which were as curly and rebellious now 
as in the days of her childhood, A few 
tendrils of ivy and some delicate blos- 
soms were twined among the threads of gold, 
The rosebud lips were parted in a happy smile, 
just showing the = . 

It was evident that her dreams were plea 
sant ones, 

Cecil held his breath in admiration. 

Her beauty came to him like a revelation. 
He had always thought of her as a pretty child, 
now he r ized that she was a woman, and 
a very lovely one too, 

Cecil felt something of the old pain, the old 
unrest, wake in him as he gazed at her. 

The smile of woman’s eyes had no beckenitg 
light for him, the whisper of woman’s allare- 
ment no sorcery for his ear, yet there wa 
enough of the poet in him to make him 
vaguely feel some memories of ret ee 
when & woman had been the w! world t 
him, and to make him bend tenderly over 
that bright head with its coronal of 

Love long been deed in him ; it hel. gom 
with his youth,—never, he believed like 
youth to revive—yet the sight of this sleeping 
maiden had stirred the chord in his heart 
which he had thought was broken for ever. 

*He did not know that the hours seemed # 
long to her when he was away from her pre- 
sence, that the mere distant sound of his voice 
filled her heart with joy so intense thatjit wa 
almost , that the forest-world about ber 
wore & light it had never had before, that when 
he was with her the whole earth 
changed and transfigured—he did not know, 
but he was soon to learn, 

As he bent over her, gazing into her flashed 
face, her lips opened, and a soft murmdt 
issued from them, ‘‘ Cecil, my love.” 

He started back, then smiled at his owt 
folly. Of course it could not be—she was oaly 
dreaming. 

The movement he made wakened her. 
opened her eyes, the happy smile still apa 
lips, “Cecil, my own!” she murm 
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half py fe 
Then as she recognized the hero of het 
dreams bending over her she to het 


feet in mai y confasion, scatter: wild 
flowers on the surface of the water, blah 
more rosy-red than the deep-hued blossoms 

her feet, and looking in her wild, shy@™ 
like a startled fawn, at 
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He saw that in the blue orbs that told him 
she loved him, and the sudden knowledge 
touched and charmed him, 
It was years since & woman’s love had any 
power over him, but he felt vaguely that this 

+] before him had the power to kindle the 
embers in his heart, which were only smoulder- 
ing, though he had thought them extinguished 
for ever. Bs , 

“Nesta,” he said, seeing her confusion and 
wishing to put her at her ease. ‘‘ How is it 
[find you here? It is too far for you to come 
alone, To be sure, there are not many people 
who penerate 80 far into these woods, but 
siJl you might meet tramps, and you would 
be defenceless against them.” 

“Oh! no; not with Sir Galahad, he would 
not les anyone touch me,” she answered, 

the noble head of her favourite, 

“Oh! I forgot, you have a staunch protector 
there, still it is very far from your home. 
Sn a sudden storm should come on, all 
Bi Galadad’s chivalry could not protect you 
from a soaking, or avert the dart of the light- 
ning,” he said, half jestingly, half earnestly. 

“T do not wish to th of anything s0 
pw she said, lightly. My father and 
mother les me roam where I will with Sir 
Galahad ; they know Iam safe with him. I 
discovered the tarn one day in our rambles, and 
ithas*been a favourite spot with me since, 
only I do not come to it very often, because it 
isso far.” 

“T am glad to hear that,” he said, “ because 
Ido not think it safe for you even with Sir 
Galahad.” 

“T have never met anyone,” she said. 

“But I have,” he answered significantly. 
“This day I met two very rough-looking men, 
who, I think were poachers, and as they carried 
pm Tam afraid Sir Galahad's chance would 

been — against p satay they come 
upon you when you were sleeping.” 

“Cecil,” she said, her cheeks paling. ‘‘ You 
have taken the romance from my tarn. I shall 
be afraid to come here egain.’’ 

“I did not mean to frighten you, Nesta,’ 
be returned, “ but you shall not give up your 
visits here while I am staying at Maybrooke 
Hall, for I will come with you whenever you 
Wish it; but I am sure you must be tired, Lean 
on me while we return.” 

His solicitude was very sweet to her. She 
was tired, though she would not own it. She 
asleep from fatigue beside the 
tarn, but to walk thus by his side she would 
have gone on unconscious of fatigue, till her 
limbs refused to support her any more. 

That blissful walk was followed by many 


Since the knowledge of her love had broken 

him, Cecil found a charm in her society 

Which he had once thought no woman would 
ever bestow upon him again. 

He had gone to her father at once, and ex- 

plained the matter to him, for he would not 

pews to speak to her of love withont his 


For the first time for several years he re- 
membered thas he had no legal right to the 
name he bore, and he did not know whether 
wane would bestow her upon a nameless 


none then, was his joy when his uncle, tak- 
8 hit hand in hearty clasp, cried, ‘‘ Woo 
er by all means, Cecil ; there is not another 
drehee ng to whom I would more willingly 


«Thank you, sir,” said Cecil, brokenly. “I 
Will guard with my life the treasure you have 
me. I never thought that ehe loved me. 

aod hin? twice her age, and she is so young 


“ You must we have boon blind, Coal,” ssid 
y; “her mother an have 
weal se e8 time, bet wwe Seagal ae = 
ld never procate er love. am thank- 
ful, indeed, that my darling’s life will not be 


E 


& 


I must have been blind,” muttered 
(To be continued.) 





YOU AND I. 


THE years wheel on in a ceaseless whirl, 
d many have fled since I 

Your letter read—your first sweet one— 
And more since we said ‘ good-bye.”; 

I live in a cottage, small and brown, 
With roses that climb o’er the wall, 

With flowers that bloom at every pane, 
Ani the sunshine dappling the hall. 


And sometimes here on a summer day, 
You pass in your carriage grand, 

And I catch a gleam of your plain gold ring 
On your white familiar hand, 

As you lift your hatin your haughty way— 
I remember it better than all— 

And your proud eyes look, with a cold con- 

tempt, 

At my home s0 pretty and small. 

But oh! sweetheart, though I used to shrink 
From the angry glance of your eye, 

The days when I cared for station and wealth 
Have for ever passed me by ! 


And I did not shrink when I met your glance, 
Though scornful and cold: for yet 

I knew that, deep in your heart of hearts, 
There was only a saddest regret. 

And I think you sighed as I kissed my child— 
My baby—with eyes of blue ; 

Sweet emblem of faith and changeless love 
To my husband, tender and true ; 

For you know that never, inall your life, 
Will you hold a child to your breast, ; 

And a loving woman, and feel that you 
Are away from the world—at rest, 


And so I smile as you pass me by, 
And oftentimes I sigh ; 

The smile I give to the days that are, 
The sigh for those gone by. 





CLIFFE COURT. 


CHAPTER III, 

Unpsr ordin conditions Arline Lester 
wonld have found life at the Chase a very 
pleasant and luxurious thing compared with 
the frugal economies she "had always been 
forced to practice in her northern Lome ; but 
unfortunately she was in a position to look 
under the surface, and her anxiety on Alicia's 
behalf grew deeper as she saw how little Sir 
Ascot Oarlyon thought of or cared for the 
woman who bore his name. 

They rarely met more than once a-day at 
dinner, and not always then, for the Baronet 
had in a measure relapsed into his bachelor 
habits, and frequently spent the evening out, 
or entertained male friends at parties where a 
lady’s presence would only have proved a 
restraint, 

The one thing she had to care for, and 
which she clung to with a love that almost 
amounted to idolatry, was her baby. She 
would sit by his cradle watching him for hours 

ether, and at night, instead of letting his 
nurse take him, she always insisted on having 
him with her It seemed as if she feared to 
let bim out of her sight for a moment longer 
than was absolutely necessary. 

‘'What she would do if anything were to 
happen to him Heaven only kuows! ” Arline 
gaid to herself. ‘He has filled the place in 
her heart that should be her hnsband’s, and 
that was Major Stuart's; but if he were taken 
from her, she would die, or go mad, or—some- 
thing worse!" 

And she was not far wrong in her surmise, 

After that first night, when the barriers of 
her reserve had broken down under the 
influence of Arline’s presence avd sympathy 
she had carefully abstained from uttering a 
word of her private sorrows, and bad even 
done her best to evince that, if not h«ppy, she 
was at least content. In good truth, she had 
always tried her hardest to be tful 
and submissive wife, and leave no ground of 





complaint for her husband, and so far she had 
succeeded—the time was swiftly approaching 
when she would find submission an impcs- 
sibility. 

She was sitting alone one morning at her 
desk when Sir Ascot joined her, and looked 
over her shoulder, 

“Whom are you writing to?” he demanded, 
throwing himself into an armchair opposite. 

“To Cliffe Court. We are invited to dine 
there next week,” 

‘And you are accepting?” 

“Nol Lintended saying we had a previous 
engagement, You told me to do so when lL 
asked you about it yesterday morning.” 

_ “I remember, but I have altered my mind 
since then. I thought the Cliffes were alone, 
and, as you know, I’m not particularly fond of 
Master Hubert ; bat this morning I met him 
oo with the Countess de Roubaix, 
an a. 

“You think her presence will make » 
difference?” Lady Carlyon added, smiling 
serenely as he paused. 

‘* Tt is well calculated to, I should imagine, 
for she is very handsome, and from the few 
words I heard her say I fancy she is witty and 
entertaining. At all events, we will accept the 
invitation.” 

‘*T suppose,” Alicia said, hesitating, ‘* you 
would not care to go without me?” 

‘* Why don’t you want to come?” 

‘*Because.of Arline. You see, she is not 
invited, and she might think it unkind of me 
to leave her alone.” 

“ Rubbish! She can’t expect you to refase 
pe neighbour's hospitalities on her account ? 

f she does the sconer she is undeceived the 
better. By-the-bye, Alicia, I have come to 
ue on rather an unpleasant matter,” he drew 

is chair up nearer, and looked round to see 
that the door was fastened. ‘I want you to 
write to Mr. Bayliss, and tell him to prepare 
&@ mortgage deed on part of these estates, 
The fact is, I have to raise some money, and 
as he is your trustee as well as your lawyer 
he will require an authority from you to en- 
able him to go on with the matter.” 

Alicia, watching him very intently, fancied 
that under the apparent carelessness of his 
manner there was a certain restless anxiety ; 
and little used to business as she was, it at 
once struck her this request of his must be of 
some importance. 

“You want to raise money?’ she echoed, 
in surprise. ‘Why, you got fifty thousand 
pounds last year through the sale of that 
farm that Custance bought, did you not?” 

‘‘ What has that to do with it?’ he re. 
torted, irritably. “ I have not sought an inter- 
view with you for the purpose of discussing 
what I did in the past, but to make arrange- 
ments for the future.” 

“TI think you are very “extravagant, Ascot ; 
you cannot possibly have spent all that money 
in so short a time without gambling in some 
way or other, and jthat you promised you 
would abandon when I ‘consented to the sale 
of the Glebe property. “My income is,or was, 
® large one, and ought to be sufficient for our 
necessities withont attacking the principal.’”’ 

“ You need not remind me of your wealth, 
and my own comparative poverty,” he said, 
bitterly. ‘‘Oar marriage was a fair exchange 
—I gave you a title in return for your riches.’ 
Alicia was silent, keenly stung by the taunt, 
although it carried no truth with it. 

“ The mistake was that I ever consented to 
that precious marriage settlement of yours,” 
he continued, with gloomy anger. ‘“ What 
does ® woman know of money matters, and 
why should she have anything to do with 
them? If I had my way the whole feminine 
sex should be debarred from all such things. 
However, this is hardly to the point. Thefact 
isI want money, and money I must have.” 

“ Ascot,” said his wife, laying an earnest 
hand on his shoulder, “ have you broken your 
word to me, and gone on with racing and 

tip @ ” 
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His = fell under her clear scrutiny, and 
he shcok off {the gentle touch. 
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‘Bat what will Me. Giyn dot” said the 
bironet's aaghter, with the co:ners of 
ber moath drawn down. 

Madeline's eyes flashed. Bhe was on the eve 
of attering so . bat the words 
were taken ont of ber mouth by Fic, who re- 


pled. 

“He will dance with you, my dear, ia- 
stead.” 

‘You know we are vot allowed to talk 
about gentlemen,” put ia « prim girl, with o 
large white collar. 

* Bosh!" exclaimed Isabella. ‘‘ I'll talk of 
whol please. {rom the old gentleman upwards, 
I'li talk of Me. Glyn, Mr. Wolferton, Mr. 
Linoy, Me. Sammers, Me, Forraby, Mr. Arm- 
BelOU’E —_ 

“ Young ladies,” said an awfal voice, that 
made them all start and fall back from the 
fender like a herd of frightened sheep, ‘‘ what 
vulgarity is this? How often have I told you 
that I highly disapprove of such con 

It will come to this, I see”—looking severely 
round—“ you will have no half-hoar after tea 
if you can't be trusted, I am very much 
shocked and displeased, especially "—seizing 
ou her scapegoat—“ with you, Madeline Grant. 
You are old enough to kaow better, to have 
some inflaence; and to find you in the very 
middle of all this unladylike chatter discuss- 
ing gentlemen is really too odious. A girl in 
your position should have a little decency and 
self-respect. I am extremely displeased. Now, 
go; it is quite time the little Allens were in 
bed. How isit you have to be reminded of 
your duties?”’ she concladed, venomoasly, 

Madeline opened her lips to speak. 

“No answer; you know the rule. Now, 
young ladies, light the gas and get out your 
work,” 

A great commotion ; exit Madeline, trying 
vainly to keep back her tears, and with a burn- 
ing sense of iujustice swelling in her breast. 
Indeed, for oace she forgot herself, and 
slammed the door—not violently, but still 
defiantly. It was a foolish impulse, foolishly 
indalged. 

She was called back and imperatively de- 
sired to show no temper, bat to walk out of 
the room quietly, and close the door after her 
in a ladylike and becoming manner. 

So even this slight safety-valve for her feel- 
ings was denied her, and she left the room for 
a second time completely humiliated and 
craelly crushed. 


cee 


CHAPTER III. 


Tae great day of the ‘‘ breaking-up ” dawned 
at last. What preparations there were! A 
cart-load of chairs forthe company—hired—was 
the first arrival, then a consignment of glass 
and crockery, baskets of hot-house flowers 
from popular pupils’ ‘‘ friends ’’—finally, in a 
confectioner’s van, the supper. Mrs. Penn, 
her cap strings and curls flying, was nearly 
mad with excitement and fuss. The Misses 
Peun were busy, important, and dangerous to 
accost. The girls from an early tea hour had 
retired upstairs to indulge in the next best 
amusement to dancing, 'viz., dressing. Oh! with 
what leisurely care were heads tired, white 
dresses donned, gloves drawn on! How often 
was the following sentence spoken, with crafty 
calculation and artless air,— 

‘* You are looking awfully ‘nice, dear. How 
am I looking?” 

Madeline had no trouble with her toilet, 
the old black, with a lace ruffle and cuffs, and 
oue rose at her neck was all the embellish- 
meat she had at her disposal, but she was 
very busy and in much request, decorating 
and adorning her more fortunate school- 


fellows. 

The bell rang. Down they all trooped— 
conscious, coquettish, conceited. important, 
and filed past Miss Selina, who held an “in- 
spection’’ in the hall, Mias Selina, whose 
ace wad flashed with excitement to the tint 





big room . 

scholars, their friends, parents, ou' 
the Misses Penn’s own circle (chiefly ). 
Tuere was a very good sprinkling of the 
sterner sex, for Mrs Penn's esta ment 
was reputed to board some beauties. Very 
nice, indeed, the young people looked from 
body of the concert-room—so fresh and fair, and 
young, in their modest white dresses, with 
their dowacast eyes (that saw everything all 
the same). 

Among other facts they noted the presence 
of all the Wolfertons and Mr. Giyn (whose 
presence on the occasion Miss Selina buted 
solely to her own attractions). She was fifteen 
—— + aghemee we what of py som aang 
was old for his 6 was young for hers. 
She flattered herself that in a beco 
with her back well to the light, she not 
look an hour more than seven-and-twenty. 

By all accounts Mr. Glyn was a briefless 
barrister, but Selina’s share of the famil 
stocking was by no means contemptible, an 
he would “get on” of course, The Wolfer- 
tons had said that he was of splendid family, 
but poor, Strange that heshould come to their 
breaking-up this year, too—made quite a point 
of it, Amy Wolferton had said, As he pressed 
her hand she glanced at him from under her 
light eyelashes, as the delicious conviction 
thrilled through her bosom thaf he had not 
forgotten her—their charming walk from 
church, the dainty little picnic party at which 
he had sat beside her, where the seoond rela; 
of plates had been scanty, and he had 
with regard to the remains of some cold 
chicken, in the most marked way, ‘ Miss 
Selina, will you permit me to lay my bones 
beside yours?” What was that but a — 
certainly in a somewhat novel form! It meant, 
undoubtedly, that he hoped that they would 
share the same grave—the family vault of the 
blue-blooded Glyns. < ; 

How agreeable he was—these barristers 
always were—how good looking !—very differ- 
ent to.Mr. Murphy, the red-haired Irish curate, 
upon whom her sister had built all her matri- 
monial hopes—(N.B, and it had been building 
on a quicksand)—casting a scornful glance at 
the curate’s well-oiled red head immediately 
Ore ne lacent reflecti rapidl 

ese comp reflections were 
chasing each other through the a lndy's 
ae, - sat Ae ealeun pa yectjo 
attention 6 0} can sung by 
all the bevy of beauty on the platform—a 
shrewd, keen, calculating woman with regard 
to everyday matters, school accounts, butchers’ 
bills, extras, and with a lynx eye for the fail- 
ings and shortcomings of her flock. Where 
vanity whispered, and where a possible or 
impossible husband loomed on her horizon— 
Miss Selina wasa completely differentcharacter 
and an absolute fool; as giddy as oredulous, 
as feather-headed as a the young 
ladies meskly facing her their sheets 
of music— nay, worse, for everyone has 
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some people considered her not bad looking! 
To her shealways looked as if she was painted. 

She stared hard at her now, where her black 
dress made a bed among 


She might be getting “ideas” into her head— 
foolish ideas—people might notice her as they 
had done last )ear, and turn her head. 
imme cantata wy" pa ater A fierce 
vata, performed by a long-fingered young 
lady with desp-rate energy, succeeded it. 
Poor girl! she was trembling with terror as 
she sat down. What with the audience below 
her, and Herr Muller behind her, she occupied 


the proverbial agreeable tion of 
“ Sitesen the Devil and Fg deep son,’ and 
sage @ courage that was downright 


The bravara was followed by a duet, the 
duet by a solo on the harp, then one or two 
songs. With regard to the last of these, the 

found her feelings quite too 


eat inher, ee eee her 
throat, and sniffling in her handk she 


Madelin 
and fill the gap in the programme, 
Poor Madeline! It had not been intended 
that she should She had no friends 
among the audience, no complacent relations 
to clap, and look im; nt and proud, When 
her last words away in dead silence—a 
silence caused by and emotion—a 
ro Randi lab vee d then a perfect 
arricane of appla boske exh 
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More than one sly young man fatigue, 
and balted fn the neighbourhood of the 
piano, where could obtain a good view of 


weary, , Mr. Glya came over, and said, as 
she up, calosiing the next piece on the 
programme,— 
“ Miss Grant, we have all to thank yon for 
yous capital pla a" pang out a hand as 
e spoke ; now I hope you will give me 
the ure of the next dance? ”’ . 
She took his hand timidly, and shook her 


head. 

“ Ah! I beg your pardon !”’ he said, glancing 
quickly at her black dress. ‘‘ Let me at least 
take you to the tea-room; you must want 
something after all your exertions?” 

* No, thank you very much,” she answered, 
once more sitting down before the piano. ‘‘I 
have had my tea.” 

“You don’t mean to say you are going to 
play again?’ he asked, in a tone of indignant 
astonishment, 

“ Yes, I am going to play all the evening.” 
she answered, turning over the leaves and find 


ing the , with slightly heightened colour, 
“ But last year you danced all the evening. 
What does it mean ?” 


“It means, Mr, Glyn, that I was then one 
of the boarders; now I am only a pupil- 
teacher. Things are changed—it is my duty 
* play; and ”—faltering slightly—‘' I—like 

“Pm afraid I hardly believe you, Miss 
Grant,” he replied; ‘‘but I suppose must. 
Will you permit me to stay and turn over the 
ao se 

* No—no,” very eagerly, ‘‘ please do not. 
You must dance.” 

“Je n’en wois pas la nécessité,” he quoted, 
seating himself deliberately as he spoke, 
’m afraid you have lost a relative,” he con- 
tinued, in a lower voice. ‘ Your father?” 

“TJ have, in one sense,” she answered, now 
striking up another waltz. ‘‘My father hag 
not been heard of for a whole year. When he 
ast wrote he had lost nearly all his fortune 
in some mines in Mexico; he has never 
— —- ve 

@ paused expressively. 

- Shove you no friends in this country ?” 

“No, none that I have any claim on. I 
have been here at school since I was nine 
years old.” 

“And, good heavens! You don’t mean to 
tell me that you have no resource but to stay 
on here as pupil-teacher?”’ he demanded, dis- 


vingly, 
: on You ay yo no home—no home 
in country. one — ago—in 
Jamaica, the only one I ever knew.” 
“Do you remember it?” he asked, rather 


iy. 

**Oh, yes. I remember the long white 
verandah, the bright blue sea, my black nurse, 
Aunt Nannie, the gay tropical climate. I can 
shut my eyes and see it all now, and all the 
black people working in the canes.” 

“ Has your father never cume home to see 
you all these years?’ 

“Never. I'm afraid—I'’m afraid——” 

She paused, unable to articulate, but still 


ying steadily on. 

By er in a low voice, bend- 
ing forward, ‘‘that you are not happy here,” 
contrasting rapidly in his own mind the bril- 





Sand Genco che made jens gone 00 belie of the 
party, | sar ST » oe 

Low the poorftanc radge, 
not so mach as rewarded thc * thank 


you,” and dressed in a that even be could 
see was both old and shabby, aud 
threadbare. 


‘Ob, Mr. Glyn!” said « apringly staccato 
voles at hiselbow, “ You naughty man, why 
are you not pS = away; I can’t 
have you taking off Grant's attention— 
you person. Come away, darling ; 
we are going to have another sot of Lancers, 
and you shall be my partner,” and with this 
heavy bribe he was summarily detached from 
his post beside the piano and carried off by the 
triumphant Mies Selina, swearing to himself, 
inwar My 
Madeline played and played until she felt 
that her fingers bad no feeling, and were just 
as stiff and mechanical as a machine's. 

At last supper released her. She stood up, 
half expectant, as the others flocked past two- 
and-two, each happy girl provided with a 
partner, beaming and giggling and blushing, 
as the case might be. . 

As she stood, a bony, much-ringed hand was 
laid heavily upon her shoulder, and she saw 
Misa Selina, who had accrochéed Mr, Glyn. 

‘* Madeline, my dear,” she whispered, ‘'I’m 
sorry there is no room for you. I'll send you 
out a sandwich —and—something.” 

Then she passed on, leaving poor Madeline 
alone in that big empty room, with a lump in 
her throat and tears of dissppointment in her 
eyes. ‘ 

She indignantly declined the subsequent 
sandwich brought up on a plate by the sym- 
pathetic covuk, who vowed ‘it was a shame;” 
but met with no encouragement to speak her 
mind on the subject. 

Madeline knew she dare not go to bed, she 
had still to play—“ it was in the bond ;”’ soshe 
had not that small comfort. Nor might she 
venture yet to indulge herself in the relief of 
a thoroughly good cry. 

‘* What a difference morey makes?’’ she 
said to herself, bitterly, ‘‘Look at the con- 
trast between this night and last year. Who 
would have believed, I least of all, that 
night twelve months I should be sitting here 
alone. However, 1 don’t suppose,” she said, 
aloud, with a catch in her voice, “ that anyone 
mijn this eupposision sb M 

n this supposition she was wrong. Man 
people missed ‘‘the girl in black,” who had 
sung the song of the concert, who had played 
unremittingly all the evening, who had such a 
shabby dress and such a sweetly pretty face. 

Not a few of Mrs, Penn's smiling guests, 
who were eating her good things and sippin 
her champagne, were registering a black mar 
against her all the same, and thinking chat 
they would be sorry that any friend of theirs 
filled the post of her “‘ pupil-teacher,”’ 

Mr. Glyn ‘'dissembled,” as they say in 
plays, and was very agreeable to his fair 
partner, Miss Selina. (but inwardly he was 


r 
“Wink professional cleverness he drew her 
out and cross-examined her with regard to 
Miss Grant, and she, her tongue unloosened 
by two glasses of champagne, her vanity 
stimulated by his attentions (to her plate), 
was completely off her guard, and as easily 
inside out as any quaking witness at 


the Old Bailey. 
She unded on Mr. Grant’s enormities, 


the sums Iaid out on his daughter, the fact, 
that, ‘‘ but for them, she would be friendless 
and homeless, probably from door to 
door. The man was dead. girl had no 
friends, and only for their charity,’’ here she 
a7sed, imp vely, expecting Mr. Glyn to 
up the blank with some neat and appro- 
priate speech, but for once she was doomed 
to pera. 

‘Only for your charity she would be a 
governess, would she not?” he remarked, 
carelessly, ‘‘ With such musical talents she 
is sure of a lucrative situation—a hundred 
a-year orso. But of course, under your roof 





she bas all that she can wish fora 
home among her old companions ? 
anyone can see that Mere. Penn is & mother 
to her!" he cmeluded, with immovable 
featares. 

Miss Penn started, aod became of « Goer 
shade of crimson. This idea about a governess 
oop hundred pounds a-year was something 


novel, 

The girl was acoomplished! Was Mr, Glyn 
speaking ironically when he alluded to a happy 
home? Impossible! 

His face was as unmoved, his eyes as smil- 
ing, his manner as sociable and friendly as 

. It was a foolish idea, aud she im- 
mediately diemissed it from her mind and 
planged into a discussion on platonic friend- 
ships and a second liberal helping of moat 
excellent truffle. 

Mr. Glyn managed to have a few words 
with Mrs, Wolferton after supper. He stated 
his case concisely, pointed out Madeline, and 
commended her to that kind lady's notice. 
Mrs, Wolferton was the mother of Fred, Mr, 
Glyn's schoolfellow, college friend, and chum, 
and was very fond of Hagh, whom she had 
known from a very bold boy in jackets up- 
wards. 

She listened to the sorry history of the 
pretty Miss Grant, and her motherly heart 
was touched, 

She begged to be introduced to her. 

“ Remembered her well,” she declared, 
‘last year. Hoped she would come and see 
her during the holidays, and, finally, being an 
old lady who believed in deeds as well as 
werds, took off her gloves, removed a jingling 
bracelet, and seated herself at the piano for 
the remainder of the night, in spite of Mrs. 
Penn's horrified expostulations, saying to 
Madeline, ‘‘ now, my dear, go and dance. 
Hugh, Miss Grant has not danced one step 
to-night!” 

This hint was unnecessary. Already Hugh 
and Miss Grant were at the other end of the 
room, and already a very portentous frown 
had settled on Miss Selina’s brow, bat it 
availed nothing, 

Madeline was young—only eighteen —very 
pretty, very fond of danciag—dance she would 
when she could. 

Mr. Glyn was a capital partner. He in- 
troduced her to various others, who voted the 
girl in black quite the prettiest they had seen 
for months, and who were the more eager to 
make her acquaintance and to dance with her 
from seeing that their attentions were highly 
displeasing to the Penn family. 

Madeline dasced till the very end of the 
evening, although Miss Selina had whispered 
fiercely in her ear as shed stood near her,— 

‘* Pashing, forward minx !”’ 

She knew she would have to pay for tais 
enjoymenfon the morrow dearly, and was re- 
solved to drain the cup of pleasure to the 
very last drop. 

She looked quite lovely, if a little defiant. 
The excitement of dancing had made her _ 
brighter and her colour deeper. Mr. Glyn 
told himself that she was the prettiest, aye, 
and the nicest, girl he had ever met in 
whole course of his life; but that he must 
not lose his head—a briefless barrister could 
not afford to admire a pretty, penniless papil 
teacher. 


CHAPTER IV. ‘ 


Tue holidays commenced, the young 
ladies went, school broken up, and Made- 
line had now the whole big, empty school- 
room and the much-disputed fire. entirely 
to herself. She was monarch of all she sur- 
veyed, bat she was nearly as lonely as Robin- 
son Orusoe on his desert island, The Misa 
Penns were not covetous of hercompany, She 
was never bidden to the friendly lun 
parties, the merry little suppers that re- 

tedly took place. She on these occasions 
Bad a plate of cold meat or bread-and-butter 
in the privacy of the schoolroom. There was no 
necessity, the Miss Penns averred, to intro. 


oe le eh, Meaty dit De 
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duse her to their friends, It would be a mis- 
take to lher. She was conceited enough. 
But Mrs. Wolferton had no . She 
called, she wrote, she persevered, she carried 
her point. She insisted on having Madeline 
‘*to spend the day with her,” What a change 
from the schoolroom at Penchester House ! 
That dainty drawing-room, with its cosy chairs, 
mirrors, picturas, heavy portiires, and Persian 
rags, Mrs. Wolferton knitting and talk- 
ing,{and telling her to“ make h at home !”* 
Taen there was a dainty luncheon—a drive—a 
sociable dinner.—the Wolfertons, Mr, Glyn, 
and one or two others—music— perhaps a 
mée—in the midst of which would 
come “ Miss Grant's servant, if you please ; ” 
bat Mr. Glynand Fred Wolferton would eseort 
Miss Grant all the same, leaving her on Mrs. 
Penn’s doorstep, not coming in, nor making 
any move in that direction—as Selina 
remarked 


she was more than cold, she was 

hostile, and glared at! the unlucky 
a as if she were some kind of domestic 
reptile, 

She had nourished in her bosom Mrs. Welfer- 
ton’s praises, Mrs. Wolferton’s notice of 
Madeline did not please her at all, but, happy 
thought, Mrs, Wolferton was going away— 
going to the south of France to the east 
be = , and or an aoe Se would 

ave forgotten cy. iss Selina judged 
other people by her own standard. 

Tickets for the theatre’ ‘‘for Mre. and the 
Misses Penn and Miss Grant, with Mr, 
Wolferton’s co: 
home, and Mr. was still his 4 age 

To go or not to go! that wae question 
debated with great spirit in Mes, Penn’s own 
bedroom, would with 


ty relations, who looked empty 
P @s @ crime, bat who him, 
asked him to dimner now then, and bad 


hinted that if he were to put himself inte the 
tallow, or cotton, or soap market, where 
heiresses were plentifal and h’s were scarce, 
he might, on the strength of his connections 
And his aristocratic appearance, land one of 
thege yourg women =, perhaps, fifty thou- 


ma ee 
thewe suggestions he had not taken in 
“ good part,” between ourselves, and eq 
between ourselves, he asked himself what his 
grand relations would say if they’knew that 
ce was head over ears in love with a pretty 
little pupil-teacher—a perfect , certainly 
and not unworthy to bear the name of Glyn, 
id liked him, too; he was sure 


but absoln without 
of #, bat honour set her seal upon his lips. 
 hotee—oodld 


The poor 
He could not offer her a decen 
not be sure that what barely sufficed for éne 


? 


Fred 
liments ’ (he had not left | What 





was a comfortable maintenance for tivo, 
leave her if he could, in maiden 
ancy free—leave her ‘Tor come luckier fellow, 
Pade Viste 6 ae. ane nacicas ening, 
This visit to the theatre was to be very 
last meeting he wonld allow himself, and then 
for his dismal old top chambersin the 


i 


cold apartment, lit at by one 
ges barner, and innocent of sush extravegance 
as 8 fire. “E wish to speak te you, pro- 
ceeded Miss Selina, firmly, *‘about the 
ridienlous way you are going on with 
~ Toe You ought to be ashamed of your- 
se 
o » what have I done, Miss Selina? 
you méan?” she asked, breathless 
with borror. , 
“What have you not done? Flirted with 
him, ron after him to Mrs, Wolferton’s, made 
common talk of the-whole place. 
Ser af aiding tone cee eae 
ou as thing 8 little a 
* 4, who ts head over ears in love with 
him, and whom it amuses him to draw ont 
and laugh at with Mr. Fred. Wolferton |!” 
do pack aly a ete 
the back of a chair as she spoke, “how 
you say such things? You know they are nat 
true. I went to Mrs, Wolferton'y because she 
was kind—because she asked me, I never 
ran after Mr. Glyn—never |” = 
“And pray are you doing to-night?” 
with ironical interrogation. 
css ity ste yee Sanipeticns 
can reassure you. Ican 
I (ch! what's wrens wae thie; battens 
was roused) will stay at home,”’ taking off her 
bat as she spoke, “The matter is easily 
settled,” 
bined es Roedlnap Renae. 2-9 Fsodby- Ryd 
Dall beoke Sarwone akan voices in the 
hall broke in upon’ - The door was widely 
opened ; enter F'red. Wolverton, Mr. y the 


“Bie her hat in answer to an imps- 
tient signa) from Miss Selina and went: but 
ihe Po bed been. removed. froas ‘eat - 

way. train (they were 
fifteen River B re was unu- 
sually silent, a avoided 

Mr. A to Belind’s i ‘ 
But Mr. mala be avoided. He 
ignored Mi ‘s hints, the vacant 
she beside ‘her, as m as 
to say, “ Come ‘and sit here 


She noted the gorgeous ceiling, the’ 
) florid ornaments, the draped stage, many gay 











ton, and ooking ver happy. 4 
Yes, she a way to pay them out, 
And as she sat silent, her eyes upon the drop. 


Ed 
F 
7 
8 
g 
$ 
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benefit, to say the least of 

The orchestra <r 8 Wild Polish 
dance, its burthen A 
and weird fantastic chorda at ons , & 

Spy trolicoome end tok outbarsts 

mad air that exercised a strange 
See ee ees 
line—in her present state strung 
nerves and repressed mental: 

She drank in that weird, wild air with eager 
Waleae sa as she lived. 

always remin night—this 
She glanced sage _ sak my nene 
th ee } 

e 


At last it was over. “Mr. 
Terry had ‘been tease teal taaewte 
curtain amidst and 
vociferous as now 


Myon tgputy® nee oar pyene eB ety 
G rT, @S ‘ound # 
lyn eagerly, xy a 


Mr. Gigs tenly looking at his watch 
rr. § su > 
‘Pll tell you what, Yaay Sep any longer 
or we-will miss our ; we run for it 


” - the B 
pha Bh fate. th ne eh Fof the test tenia . 
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eaten 





—_— 


to Ferrgatone was jast vanishing into the big 
t 


was to be done? He stoed fora 
moment frresolate, It was the last train, and 
it was gone, 

Acad was the firstitea. Leaving Madeline, 
who was bepumbed with 1 oy Cape a good 
deal frightened, he hurried to 
It was ag He waylaid & passing so 


and told the state ef the cage. 
miles in snow! couldn’s be done, sir— 
ee ew “= as Ly 
es . Was. rr 
bat torgo back to Madeline, who was shivering 
ladies’ waiting room. 


over the firein 
We as raising her faee ex- 


xs a. cab to be had," with assumed sang 


id. 
17 So teal to be had?” she eghoed, her hazel 
one and @ilating with horror. “On! 


af ?” he added, 
iene ene 
sank he called. to a porter, “did you see 
a for the last 
‘ore i a 
% ¥—two elderly 


a i stout ald ; 
ladies. So Je aren % a4, ne, anon 
eg ladies said you. was 
sure to come, aud ema adil. inta a 


“ Well, we. can do no. good waiting here,” 
he ab yank * Come ; there’s 
nothing to be frightened at, Misa 
Grant, was: or. 7 


oer 





alarm 


oan Mee Glyn, — fought his to 
another hotel on foot, with, the, collex. of hia 











ONCE FOR ALL. 


sor Oren 
CHAPTER VY. 


Fisteex years passed away. 

All Rome was ringing with the praise of the 
great oz, Cecil Maybrooke. Not Rome 
only—the whole world knew his name, and 
bowed in homage te his genius. 

essed so mach 


is groups expr 
more than the new ty .é a 
cetry was camght imprisoned in 
ts tiasliin. aman lace Ga Walintd -00 
though it had 


had fallen poles ears, had borne fruit. 
Fate had harsh to him, but genius and 
endurance had triumphed; he bad conquered 
adnoratte, and risen to the highest pinnacle of 
ame, 
Princes, poeta, stateamen and philosophers 


When. ke waa in England the highest in the 
land welcemed him to their houses. Fair 
peeresses. showered invitations upon hina, and 
counted their réunions » failure if he were not 


Many & bright. eye grew brighter, many a 
more guichiy, when he was 


more. 
No woman had ever beard words of love 


| feom.bim since the day that Ozellab Caver- 


sham had rejected his love, and flung, it bacls. 
upon himeslf. That passiow kad buvnt itself 
ont, but: ne. other human love haditaken ite 
_— No woman’s voice had power to. chawny 
ears. No woman's form or facs, however 
make bisheart beat.one throb the 

Seatkern which had 

made his love such exquisite bliss snd-such 
: palm for ever. He was 
paasioniess; calex.. He lived ia and for. 

his avt alewe, and she had: proved no fickle 
mistress Id. be wore fatthfiat to sex; she in: 
résucw hed showered bouetfite upon him, After. 
the shattering of his hopes le had gone to 


ite the: of hisoncle he would 
notistay-at Maybroolte Hall; he felt he could 
not live.in: thé same coustry which held his 


He accepted the barest Pittance from his 
uncle's hands, just enough to keep body and 
together; tongh the latter would gladly 
have shared Henry Maybreoke's vast wealth 
with the san whe, bat tor the accident of his 


; 


E 


heart. He 


upon 
one else to share, He often stayed.at May- 
brooke Hall when he visited England. 
He wat always 2-welcome visitor there. His 


expended a’l the wealth of his 


€ 





auntend uncle were very pleased to have 
him with them, and showed it plainly, but it 
was little Nesta who testified the greatest 
delight at his presence. 

While still a child, she would run te him, 
putting up her rozebud mouth to be kissed, 
and weuld maks him the vezfidanate of all her 
childish troubles. 

She would make him her obeZient-siave. end 
order him about witha chiliieh imperiousness 
that often made the grave, stern, lock on bis 
brow relax into a sinile. 

But latterly there had been a change ia her 
manner. Though not less cordial she hed 
been less warm and impulsive, There ware 
no more confidences between them ; she scene d 
shy and constrained ia bis presence, 

Cecil noticed it, but did not trenble about i. 
It wasonly a child's caprices, he said to him- 
self. He always thought of her as a chiki. 
He forgot that fifteen years bad chauged the 
child toa woman, with all a woman’s capacity 
forlove and suffering. Though outwardly be 
did not show his forty years yet, they had leit 
their matk upon him; he felt old, whereas 
Neeta, despite of her two-and-twenty years, 
was very youthfal, both in appearance aud 
feeling. 

She spent the greater portion of her life a6 
Maybrooke Hall. She had been brought up 
rather in seclusion under the eyes ef her 
parents. They did not wanther to be spviled 
by society, they did not want their darling to 

me = professional beauty, so they had mot 
often taken her to Londen, and the fev times 
she had:baen she did riot care for it. 

Thetfalse clare and glitter shocked her. Sits 
saw through the ineincsrity of the cdtHpli- 
ments paid to her beeause she was Hetty 
Maybrooke’s heiress by the painted at Be. 


.jewelled old women whowonld have chit 


much of herfor the sake of her father’s westth. 

Sie shrank from the boldly expremed 
admiration of the men who woul gladiy Weve 
secured s0-Tich a prize, 

They were so different from Cecil ; he nave 
flattered. or paid insincere compliments; Ke 
only spoke the: truth, 

Uneousviously she hadeet up an iden, and 
that ideal was Cecil. 

Since the day she had found him lying ix 
tHe graws, and he bad carrie’ her home with 
her curly hewd lying cpon bis breaxt, «tiny 
child of seven, she bad cherished. a tender 
resollection of Him, which bad grown with Her 
growth, tll xt last he had a shrioe in ber heart 
which excladed the imege of anyother man. 

She was not aware that she loved Him, ulfe 
cnly knew that life seemed fairer when he 
was prevent, and thatit took # dull grey tone 
id his*absence. - 

Every tree and stone about her home was 
dear toher. Site loved the trees and forests, 
the swelling uplands, the smiling valleys, the 
crystal waters, The red: deer were her friends, 
and would come.at her call; even the wild 
birds would fly down to be fed fro: her 
hands, Ske loved them all ; they added to the 
beauty and tranquillity of her life, bat.she 
loved them tenfold when Cecil was fuere 
arnongst them. 

The sun sesmed to shine the brighter, the 
birds to.sing more joyfully, the flowars to 
bloom. with mere brilliant radiance, the water 
to ripple along more musically when he was 
by her side, as she strolled along beneath the 
leafy aisles formed by the arching branches of 
the forest trees. 

Whenever she kuew that he had returned to 
Eagland from his Italian home she waited 
anxiously for his coming to Maybrooke Hail, 
though when he had come shsjwould b> silent 
and shy in his presente, Still te know that 
he was there was . She was restless 
and uneasy when he was in London; she had 
some yague fear that one of the forward, faat 
young ladies, who rouged and talked slang, 

ight.catch him in her toils, and ske coald not 


her, and-had left noue for any | mig! 


bear the thonght of his belonging to another, 
She need not. have feared ; Cecil waa proof 
egainet women's wiles. He had fallen once 
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ander the spell of the mighty on, but it 
seemed as though he never would again. 

It she could have seen him in the Countess 
of Highaores’ splendid salons, surrounded by 
allithat was loveliest’ in the beau-monde, and 
the careless way in which he received their 
delicately veiled and graceful flatteries, she 
would have known how little he cared for 
their admiatio#, and what a small amount of 
thought he bestowed upon the fair flatterers. 

Even Nesta’s foolish, loving, jealous little 
heart would have been satisfied, for she would 
haye seen that if he did not love her neither 
did he care in the slightest for any of the 
lovely women with whom he mingled in the 
whirl of London socigty. 

The Countess of Highacres was a leader in 
the world of fashion. For ten years she had 
worn the golden chains which she had volun- 
tarily assumed, and no one from her exterior 
would have guessed how they galled and 
chafed her. 

They had been ten years of unmitigated 
misery to her. She loathed her elderly hus- 
band with a loathing that amounted to posi- 
tive hatred; the touch of his hand sent a 
shudder of repulsion through her; she 
sickened with horror at the hateful caresses 
which she was obliged to endure, for had she 
not sold herself to him ? 

There were times when she could have 
coursed him, with his leering ways and would- 
be juvenility. But who could tell this? 
None. Society jadges from the surface, and 
society thought she was a model wife. 

She appeared everywhere with him, she 
dressed exquisitely, she wore the Highacres 
diamonds with a regal grace, she received his 
guests with the most perfect aplomb, and was 
cited everywhere as a paragon of wifely per- 
Teotion, 

None could have told how bitterly she 
regretted the step she had taken, how madly 
she longed to be able to undo the past; none, 
— herself and the man who had bought 

er. 

He had heard the name she had muttered 
in her dreams, and taunted and gibed her with 
the knowledge, and with the fact that she had 
sold herself for gold when her heart was 
another's. 

Bat though he took very good care in 
private to draw tighter the chains that galled 
her, before people he was studiously — 
and affectionate, He knew {that she hated 
the display of his affection worse than his 
gibes, and acted accordingly. But after ten 
years release had come to her. 

A fit of the gout carried off the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Highacres, and at 
thirty-four his beautiful wife was left a 
widow. 

Never did woman welcome her freedom 
trom bondage, that was worse than slavery, 
more cordially than Ozellah welcomed hers, 

All at once she seemed to regain some 
portion of her lost youth, Outwardly obser- 
vant of all the forms of woe, her heart was 
yet singing a pean of thankfulness ‘and 
delight, 

She was once more free, She cared not 
that the Earl, carrying his jealousy beyond 
the grave, had made a will leaving everything 
sway from her should she marry again. 

She had learned that true love far out- 
“weighed gold and all other earthly dross. 
“She would have given up all for which she 
had bartered her youth without one sigh, if by 
oe could have won Cecil back to her 


side 

She would have gone to him gladly had he 
been penniless and nameless as when he had 
poured out his heart in passionate, futile 
prayers to her, instead of being, as he now 
was, high up on the ladder of fame. 

Bat five years had gone by since her hus- 
band’s death, and she had not forfeited his 
wealth by marrying again. 

Cecil’s prayer had been granted. He had 
prayed that he might never look upon her 
face again until he could see it without its 
causing his heart to beat the faster, and her 





presence now caused him no more emotion 
than any other woman of his acquaintance. 

As far as love was concerned his heart 
seemed dead within him. He was an 
occasional visitor at her mansion in Belgravia, 
but he visited her as he visited many other 
titled ladies. 

She could detect no sign in his manner to 
her of the tenderness he had once felt for her, 
but hope did not leave her; she saw that no 
other woman had usurped the empire she 
once held over his heart. 

He would return to her, she felt sure; the 
love that he had given to her could not die 
away. She had been mad when she had 
thrown away such a priceless gift, but it was 
not too late to woo him back. 

She was a very beautiful woman still. Her 
thirty-nine years sat lightly upon her. Her 
red gold hair shone with as burnished a lustre 
as ever; and if her complexion owed more to 
art than of yore, it was so artistically done 
that it was hard to detect where nature ended 
and art stepped io. Her figure was beauti- 
fally moulded, and she threw in the shade 
many & younger woman, 

Her taste in dress was unimpeachable. 
Her house was filled with the rarest works of 
art, among which several of Cecil’s groups 
were prominent. Her wealth enabled her to 
gratify her artistic tastes, though it could not 
fill the aching void in her heart. 

She | for Cecil as the hart longs for 
water, and he seldom came near her. She 
looked for his presence as eagerly as a young 

irl watches for her lover's coming, and she 
_ * eaneedl chill ber 5 eee when day 
ay 9d without bringing him. 

She treasured the letters that he had 
written her in the days of long ago. They 
were faded now, those letters in which his 
hand had traced words burning of deathless 
love, but she treasured them as people treasure 
the relics of the beloved dead. 

She looked on them till her head drooped, 
and her eyes grew dim with a bitter and 
her lips quivered as she gazed. had 
forsaken him, but she knew now that she had 
erred. She would have given her life to have 
felt his kiss once more upon her lips. . She 
would have given more than her life could she 
have done so to win back the love that she 
had lost. 

Meanwhile Cecil had been passing the 
summer days at Maybrooke Hall in calm 
content. 

To the man who was sated with the 
world’s applause, the tranquil rest of its 
lovely woods came with a double charm after 
the turmoil of cities. 

He hai the poet’s love of nature, and in the 
solitades of the forest he could dream of some 
new conception in his,art. He lived only for 
it. He had given himself up wholly to it, but 
nevertheless the relaxation from work which 
he always indulged in when he came to May- 
brooke Hall was delightful tohim. He would 
wander at will through the forest glades, 
listening to the songs of the birds and the 
busy hum of insect life which always had 
power to charm bis ear. He would watch the 
red deer as they?browsed, with some maguifi- 
cent stag with branching antlers kee 
sentinel; or the stately flight of the herons 
across the marshes, 

He loved these solitudes far better than the 
basy haunt of lives ; they brought back to him 
his youth when life had see so fair, and no 
shadow of the fate which was to fall upon him 
darkened it, 

One day he penetrated far into the depths 
of the forest. He came upon a lovely spot. 
In the centre of a glade was a small brown 
tarn frequented by the teal and mallards, who 
winged their flight from the marshes. The 
edges were covered with feathery ferns, which 
took a brighter hue from the moisture in 
which they lived. Flocks of birds came to 
drink and bathe themselves in its cool waters 
undisturbed by apy intruders on their soli- 


tude. 
He was walking dreamily along, drinking in 





the beauty of the spot, when he suddenly 
paused, startled ; resting near the edge of the 
pool, with her head leaning back against a 
mossy tree trank, lay a girl asleep, 

Her hat was off, and lying beside her. A 
book which she had been reading had fallen 
out of her hand and lay on the soft turf 
amon bf epee of wild flowers and ferns 
that evidently been pihering. 
Leap close beside her Ley 4 is head 
u er knee was & magnificent St. Bernard 
a who had a wreath of wild flowers 
encircling his massive neck in place of a 


He was perfectly still and motionless, all 
except his eyes, which were alert and wateh- 
ful, and seemed to say that he would guard 
his fair mistress while life remained in him. 

At the first sounds of Cecil’s footsteps the 
Sages ete" Sta 
changing or 
waking the sleeper. However, whem he recog- 
nized the intrader the T ceased, and’ a slow 
and majestic wag of tail testified his wel- 
ores saseping at s Nesta Maybrooke. 

eeping girl was y 

A fair picture she made. 

The sun filtering through the leaves of the 
trees overhead cast some stray beams across 
her face and head, lending a softer hue to her 
fair eheek and a brighter tint to the locks of 
gold, which were as curly and rebellious now 
as im the days of her chilthood, A few 
tendrils of ivy and some delicate blos- 
soms were twined among the of gold. 
The rosebud lips were parted ima happy smile, 
just the reac Renae = 

It was evident that dreams were plea- 
sant ones, 


ment no sopcery for his ear, yet there wae 
enough of the poet in him to make him 
vaguely feel some memories of his arise, 
when a woman had been the w world to 
him, and to make him bend tenderly over 
ON ee 

Love long been dead in him ; it had gone 
iets t cones syke cae ot aarane 

revive—y: 

y aden had stirred the chord in his heart 
which he had thought was broken for ever. 

He did not know that the hours seemed so 
long to her when he was away from her pre- 
sence, that the mere distant sound of his voice 
filled her heart with joy s0 intense that?it was 
almost , that the-forest-world about her 
wore & light it had never had before, that when 
changed snd transtigurd eek ne Gf at base, 
ts) ‘ 
but he was soon to 

As he bent over her, gazing into her flushed 
face, her lips opened, and a soft murmur 
issued from them, “ Cecil, my love.” 

He started back, then smiled at 


ps, “Cecil, myown!” she murmured, 

ag gaye Cy 
Then as she the hero of. her 
dreams bending over her she sp to her 
feet in y ing wild 
flowers on the surface of the water, blushing & 
more rosy-red than the deep-hued ms at 


her feet, and looking in her wild, shy grace 
like a startled fawn. 

“ Se cee ate were you — of 
me?” 's voice was very gentle, very 
tender, as he addressed her in the endearing 
terms he had used in her childhood. 

She looked up at him with the startled look 
still in her blue eyes. “Yes, no,—that is, I 
weau—” sbe stammered, 
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He saw that in the blue orbs that told him 
she loved him, and the sudden knowledge 
touched and charmed him, 

It was years since a woman’s love had any 
power over him, but he felt vaguely that this 
girl before him had the power to kindle the 
embers in his heart, which were only smoulder- 
ing, though he had thought them extinguished 
for ever, 

“ Nesta,” he said, seeing her confusion and 
wishing to put her at her ease. ‘‘ How is it 
I find you here? It is too far for you to, come 
alone, To be sure, there are not many people 
who penerate so far into these woods, but 
still you might meet tramps, and you would 
be defenceless against them.” 

“Oh! no; not with Sir Galahad, he would 
not lef anyone touch me,” she answered, 
fondling the noble head of her favourite, 

“Oh! I forgot, you have a staunch protector 
there, still it is very far from your home. 
Bop & an per storm beget come.on, all 

ir 8 chivalry could not protect you 
from a soaking, or avert the dart of the , t- 
ping,” he said, half jestingly, half earnestly. 

“TI do not wish to t of anything so 
dre ” she said, lightly. My father and 
mother leé me roam where I will with Sir 
Galahad ; they know Iam safe with him. I 
discovered the tarn one day in our rambles, and 
it has been a favourite spot with me since, 
only I do not come to it very often, because it 
is 80 far.” 

‘*T-am glad to hear that,” he said, “ because 
I do not k it safe for you even with Sir 
Galahad.” 

“T have never met anyone,” she said. 

‘*But I have,” he answered significantly. 
‘“‘ This day I met two very rough-looking men, 
who, I think were poachers, and as they carried 
gans, IT am afraid Sir Galahad's chance would 

ve been small against them had they come 
upon you when you were sleeping.” 

“ Cecil,” she said, her cheeks paling. ‘‘ You 
have taken the romance from my tarn. I shall 
be afraid to come here again.” 

‘*T did not mean to 4 paved you, Nesta,” 
he returned, “ but you shall not give up your 
visits here while I am staying at Maybrooke 
Hall, for I will come with you whenever you 
wish it ; but I am sure you must be tired. Lean 
on me while we return.” 

His solicitude was very sweet to her. She 
was tired, though she would not own it. She 
had asleep from fatigue beside the 
tarn, but to walk thus by his side she would 
have gone on unconscious of fatigue, till her 
iimbs refused to support her any more. 

That blissful’ walk was followed by many 
others, 

Since the knowledge of her love had broken 
upon him, Cecil found a charm in her society 
which he had once thought no woman would 
ever bestow upon him again, 

He had gone to her father af once, and ex- 
plained the matter to him, for he would not 
attempt to speak to her of love withont his 
sanction. 


For the first time for several years he re- 
membered thas he had no legal right to the 
name he bore, and he did not know whether 
her father would bestow her upon a nameless 


man, 

be then, was his joy when his marl, et 
ing his hand in a hearty clasp, cried, ‘‘ Woo 
her by all means, Cecil; there is not anotber 
man living to whom I would more willingly 
give her,” 

‘Thank you, sir,’ said Cecil, brokenly. ‘I 
will guard with my life the treasure you have 
py me. I never thought that she loved me. 

am nearly twice her age, and she is so young 
and fair.” 

“ You must have been blind, Cecil,” said 
his uncle, quietly ; “her mother and I have 
seen it for a long time, but we feared that you 
would never reciprocate her love. Iam thank- 
ben aint, that my darling’s life will not be 


““Traly, I must have been blind,” muttered 
j (To be continued.) 





YOU AND I. 


Tue years wheel on in a ceaseless whirl, 
d many have fled since I 

Your letter read—your first sweet.one— 
And more since we said ‘* good-bye.”; 

I live in a cottage, small and brown, 
With roses that climb o'er the wall, 

With flowers that bloom at every pane, 
Ani the sunshine dappling the hall. 


And sometimes here on a summer day, 
You pass in your carriage grand, 

And I catcha gleam of your plain gold ring 
On your white familiar hand, 

As you lift your hatin your haughty way— 
I remember it better than all— 

And your proud eyes look, with a cold con- 

tempt, 

At my home s0 pretty and small. 

Bat oh! sweetheart, though I used to shrink 
From the angry glance of your eye, 

The days when I cared for station and wealth 
Have for ever passed me by ! 


And I did not shrink when I met your glance, 
Though scornful and cold: for yet 

I knew that, deep in your heart of hearts, 
There was only a saddest regret. 

And I think you sighed as I kissed my child— 
My baby—with eyes of blue ; 

Sweet emblem of faith and changeless love 
To my husband, tender and true ; 

For you know that never, inall your life, 
Will you hold a child to your breast, ; 

And a loving woman, and feel that you 
Are away from the world—at rest, 


And so I smile as ” pass me by, 
And oftentimes I sigh ; 

The smile I give to the ~— that are, 
The sigh for those gone by. 


— 


CLIFFE COURT. 


CHAPTER III, 

Unpse ordin: conditions Arline Lester 
wonld have found life at the Chase a very 
pleasant and luxurious thing compared with 
the frugal economies she had always been 
forced to practice in her northern Lome ; but 
unfortunately she was in a position to look 
under the surface, and her anxiety on Alicia’s 
behalf grew deeper as she saw how little Sir 
Ascot Oarlyon thought of or cared for the 
woman who bore his name. 

They rarely met more than once a-day at 
dinner, and not always then, for the Baronet 
had in a measure relapsed into his bachelor 
habits, and frequently spent the evening out, 
or entertained male friends at parties where a 
lady’s presence would only have proved a 
restraint, 

The one thing she had to care for, and 
which she clung to with a love that almost 
amounted to idolatry, was her baby. She 








would sit by his cradle watching him for hours’ 


ether, and at night, instead of letting his 
nurse take him, she always insisted on having 
him with her It seemed as if sho feared to 
let him out of her sight for a moment longer 
than was absolutely necessary. 

‘* What she would do if anything were to 
happen to him Heaven only knows! ” Arline 
said to herself. ‘He has filled the place in 
her heart that should be her husband’s, and 
that was Major Stuarts; but if he were taken 
from her, she would die, or go mad, or—some- 
thing worse!” 

And she was not far wrong in her syrmise, 

After that first night, when the barriers of 
her reserve had broken down under the 
influence of Arline’s presence avd sympathy 
she had carefully abstained from uttering a 
word of her private sorrows, and had even 
done her best to evince that, if not happy, she 
was at least content. In good truth, she had 
always tried her hardest to be a thoughtful 
and submissive wife, and leave noground of 





complaint for her husband, and so far she had 
succeeded—the time was swiftly approaching 
when she would find submission an impes- 
sibility. 

She was sitting alone one morning at her 
desk when Sir Ascot joined her, and looked 
over her shoulder. 

‘Whom are you writing to?’ he demanded, 
throwing himself into an armchair opposite, 

"To Cliffe Court. We are invited to dino 
there next week.” 

‘And you are accepting?” 

“No! Lintended saying we had a previous 
engagement. You told me to do £0 when I 
asked you about it yesterday morning.” 

“I remember, bat I have altered my mind 
since then. I thought the Cliffes were alone, 
and, as you know, I’m not particularly fond of 
Master Hubert ; but this morning I met him 
= a ae with the Countess de Roubaix, 
an. ae ° 

“You think her presence will make a 
difference?” Lady Carlyon added, smiling 
serenely as he paused, 

‘* Tt is well calculated to, I should imagine, 
for she is very handsome, and from the few 
words I heard her say I fancy she is witty and 
entertaining. At all events, we will accept the 
invitation.” 

‘*T suppose,” Alicia said, hesitating, “ you 
would not care to go without me?” 

‘* Why don’t you want to come?” 

‘*Because ef Arline. You see, she is not 
invited, and she might think it unkind of me 
to’leave her alone.” 

“ Rubbish! She can’t expect you to refase 
pe neighbour’s hcspitalities on her account ? 

f she does the sooner she is undeceived the 
better. By-the-bye, Alicia, I have come to 

u on rather an unpleasant matter,” he drew 

is chair up nearer, and looked round to see 
that the door was fastened. “I want you to 
write to Mr. Bayliss, and tell him to prepare 
@ mortgage deed on part of these estates, 
The fact is, I have to raise some money, and 
as he is your trustee as well as your lawyer 
he will require an authority from you to en- 
able him to go on with the matter.” 

Alicia, watching him very intently, fancied 
that under the apparent carelessness of his 
manner there was a certain restless anxiety ; 
and little used to business as she was, it at 
once struck her this request of his must be of 
some importance. 

“You want to raise money?” she echoed, 
in surprise. ‘Why, you got fifty thousand 
pounds last year through the sale of that 
farm that Custance bought, did you not?” 

‘*What has that to do with it?’’ he re- 
torted, irritably. “Ihave not sought an inter- 
view with you for the purpose of discussing 
what I did in the past, but to make arrange- 
ments for the fature.” 

“T think you are very ‘extravagant, Ascot ; 
you cannot possibly have spent all that money 
in so short a time without gambling in some 
way or other, and [that you promised yon 
would abandon when I ‘consented to the rale 
o! the Glebe property. Myincome is,or was, 
a large one, and ought to be sufficient for our 
necessities without attacking the principal.’ 

“You need not remind me of your wealth, 
and my own comparative poverty,” he said, 
bitterly. ‘Our marriage was a fair exchange 
—I gave you a title in return for your riches.” 

Alicia was silent, keenly stung by the taunt, 
although it carried no truth with it. 

“ The mistake was that I ever consented to 
that precious marriage settlement of yours,” 
he continued, with gloomy anger. ‘“ What 
does a woman know of money matters, ard 
why should she have anything to do with 
them? If I had my way the whole feminine 
sex should be debarred from all such things. 
However, thisis hardly to the point. Thefact 

isI want money, and money I must have.” 

** Ascot,” said his wife, laying an earnest 
hand on his shoulder, “ have you broken your 
word to me, and gone on with racing and 
betting ” * 

His eyes fell under her clear scrutiny, and 
he shcok offgthe gentle touch. 
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“Tt by ‘racing’ you mean ruvning a couple 
of berres I must plea guilty,” be replied, 
with en uneasy laugh, “As to my promise, 
you must remember I was forced into it, so 
you can harély wonder I should make a 
mental reservation. Listen to me, Alicia ”’— 
his tone changed; “I am in a dilemma, and 
help me out of it you must.” 

She did nof reply, and he went on, — 

“That fifty thousand pounds only just set 
me on my legs, did not by any means clear 
me, and so I resolved to make 
Newmarket, and if it had been snccessfal I 
should have netted a pretty good sum; as it 
was, I lost ¢hrough the d——d treachery of a 
jookey, and, of course, I found myself tenfold 
more involved than before—debts of honozr, 
Alisia, which are bound to be psid, or I lose 
caste for ever. Now, I have another horse, 
which is certain to win the races for which I’ve 
entered him; but, in the meantime, what T 
owe must be settled, and the only way of 
managing it is ‘a mortgage. Iwill pay it off 
directiy I have the monsy, I give you my 
honour,” 

Alicia's lip curled: rather contemptnously. 
Sie Ascot’s “ honour” when pledged to a woman 
was n0t a thing to trust to. 

‘*You must let me think this over,” she 
raid, at length, in a low voice. 

‘Ji requires no thinkirg, The fact that I 
| I wish it ehould be enongh fcr any Gutiful 
w ie.” -— 

* Have you aught to reproach me with in 
thaé particular, Ascot? Have I not done all 
- my power to leave you nothing to complain 
of ?” 


‘*T don"t know—perhaps. I suppose we are 
mucli the same as other couples.’’ 

“T hope not—with all my heart, I hope 
not !” she exclaimed, involuntarily. 

He looked at her and laughed. 

* Well, be that as it may, you have now an 
opportunity of proving your cbedience, and 
dving your Guty.” 

“My duty is a divided one. I have to 
remember my boy,” she said, gravely. 

‘‘ And you place him before your husband. 
A model wife, indeed ! You will make me wish 
he had never bsen born.” 

She grew very pale, and turned away, sud 
Sir Accot saw how great a mistake he had 
mate. 

“ Come, come, Alicia!’ he said, putting his 
band on her arm, “I did not mean to offend 
you, but you must confess it is hard to see a 
baby preferred to me in everything,” 

* There is no ove but me to think of him, 
you take no interest in his welfare,” 

“Nonsense! Ev man must take an 
futerest in his own d, particularly when 
thet child happens to be his heir, so don’t 
make a fool of yourself by saying unreasonable 
things. To come back to our starting point, 
will you write to Mr. Bayliss to-day and tell 
him to prepare the deed?” 

“ I will write to him,” she answered, with 
an evasion he did not perceive. 

“There's a good girl Why the deuce could 
you not conssut at first, without making all 
thia fuss? Now can I do anything for you— 
would you like ms to take you for a drive, or 
ride with you?” 

“ Neither, thank you. Iam going for a walk 
wth Arline, directly after luncheon,” 

“ As you will,” he said, preparing to leave. 
‘‘ By. the-bye,” he added, turning round when 
he.seached the door, “I met a friend of yours 
atthe Moiyneuxs last night—who do you think 
it was?’’ 

“IT don’t know,” apathetically. 

“ Guess!” 

“How can I? My circle of acquaintances 
is @ large one.” 

“T did not say acquaintances ; the person I 
refer to was something more than that.’ 

A deep flush coloured Alicia’s face from tke 
throat to brow at the ee of his tone, 
bat she only looked at him inquiringly. 

‘*T see you have an inkling of who I mean 
—WMajor Stuart, or rather, Colonel Stuart, for 
ke has been promoted lately. He bas altered 





a good deal, looks a'let older than when I saw 


him last.” 

“Did you—did you s to him?” she 
asked, her lips white . 

“T had no altermative, for Oliffe-was 


She threw herself down on the couch, and 
hid her hot face in the cushions. - 
“T ought to die of shame! ” she aaid to ber- 


CHAPTER Iv. 


Currrz Count was @ blaze of light from 
garret to basement,'sad am outsider, viewing 
it from a distance, might have fancied some 
gala was going on—ths fact that Lord Ofiffe 
was giving a dinner-party would bardly have 
seemed sufficient excuse for sach an Hitmina- 
tion, 

In the reception-room—commonly 
called the Blae DraWing-room—Hubert Cliffe 
and his uncle were, w to receive their 
guests, both ia evening dress, and both present- 
ing a very satisfactery, although different, 
type of an English gentleman, ‘ 

room was large and lofty, with qprinted 
ceiling, and a mantelpiece carved by thegreat 
Gibbon, the walls were panelled in white and 
old, interspersed with mirrors that reached 
aes floor to oeiling, and which reflected in 
endless vistas the dainty tmerts and 
luxurious farnitare. A chande- 
lier hung in the centre, but instead of gas, was 
filled with wax candles, dozens of which ‘also 
burned in sconces in different parts of 
ie mom, and eee} Sa, ee. 


aroun 
* What's the matter, Hubert?” said Lord 


Cliffe, suddenly, observing a half. ed frown 
on his nephew's brow, “ aren't all the arrange- 
ments to your eg 


satisfaction 

“ Yes, quite; only it just strack me that we 
might possibly ba on the brink of an awkward 
contretemps. Yesterday I met Stuart, and 
asked him to come ben > Gemete ab 
thatwehad already invited the Carlyon’s, an 
unfortunately, he acce ~ 

Me | ‘unfortunately ?’” 

“ Well, he and Carlyon were engaged 
once, you know, and I am not.quite sure 
a meeting would be pleasant to either of 


“I don’t think there is any cause to fear a 
scene,’ remarked Lord Cliffe, alter a moment's 
thought, “ Stuart is aman of the world—not 
so fin ees ae 
and Lady yon herself is 
well bred noi to be entire mistress of her 
emotions,” 

“ Of yes. I know that, bunt they 
may both think I was io blame for su: 
them to the test, whereas the fact is I h 
really forgotten all about the matter when I 
spoke to Stuart,” “ 

“Better for her if she had. married him 
instesd of that seamp Carlyon—it’s my 
opinion, he is going to the dogs at the rate 
of an express - ‘ 

‘*T think so, too,” responded Hubert, ‘and 





I’m sorry for hersake—she is one of fhe most 
‘women I have met.” 


As as Lady Roubaix?” in. 

My pitiibens 
oe a . 

between the two are ;’ the young 
man answered, and as: the door 
opened, and the lady in came in, 
einen ze tiand siete Soe ieee Custos 
was in the full of her besuty, and all 
that art could do to lovelinass more 


broidered irridescent 
soft raffies abort her e arms and 
bust; a large bouquet of crimson roses 


stood between the ‘two tlemen. 
“Of course; who ere naam 
nner euie 
area Soe iene 
x , as aS 
bes at to secure 


to-night—they De nl atrangern” 
inasm: BS Ree snettiad’ walt i oD. 
rejoinba the Viscotmt, 4 
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‘or you?” 

She extended her arm—a round, beautifally- 
moulded arm—with skin as smooth as eatin 
and fair as ivory, and after Hubert had#epured 
the glitterin band th 


in exevse 

them ?” 

_ “Tt is the first time you have attempted to 

do so,” she answered, with a soquettish dmile, 

in which there was certainly no anger. * 
Later on she proved Herself an ideal hostess 
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receiving the guests with as perfect an ease as 
if she bad known them all her life, and never 
at a lors fora few gracious word cf welcome 
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rendered more conspicuous by their absence ; 
and she, with a hasty movement that was 
perfectly imveluntary, ped her right hand 

made no rem 





or a sparklip upon it asif to it. 
‘ Sip aaues et ome = junk then Bebect came up again, 
er, ered his arm. 
cpen windows, where presently made | ‘Permit me to take you to dinner, Lady 
, and Stuart, will you bring Miss Moly- 


to de 

! is Stuart,” he observed, care. 
folly abstaining from meéting her eyes,. "2 
must go and speak to him if you will exouse 
me.” 
Alicia did not answer, bat made a slight 
affirmative motion of the k and 
dooked round the room, fearfal in her con- 


i 
E 
E 
: 
i 
: 


‘ 
si 


weeks. ‘ 
a you intend staying here 
or not. I shall rejoin my regiment 
8, 600r aa tay leave of alisance bas expired 
os was cold as ice, and expressed the 
indiff 


sil pee yi th idan? dotls pee : 
y id as if was, no 

ibly have heen more f pellant, And 
yeh Ol Se whale he wan ldokiog at her and 
thinking whai a sweet and innocent face 
witty Ta ge ltt pedis 
in the past! His. dowawards 





then | chateau in Normandy. 


| England, and Tf 








neux in?” 
Tord Cliffe was selebrated for his dinner- 
+ his his wines 


Seon 
SS 


ay feed that T simon: forget 
party im my e 
the British customs,” she went on, 
**You have lived in Paris, have yor not?” 
“Partly, and partly in my late husband's 
. | was married. when 





I was 7 young—a child, in wo 
- o you pur returning to France?” 
- one vay F tly.” ‘“Binfinitely pr 
remaining here, 


te are any singing now?” she added, to 


att’ Cliffe, 
* Probably there'are—wonli you like to hear 
them'?*’ ' 
‘‘ Very much.” 
He went to ‘one of the windows, and, draw- 


| 1@f im ‘@ flood of moon- 


gach te rong hora linden 
oe 


a Guisite night!” exclaimed 


et A 
| Lady de Roubaix; who bad followed him. **It 
is re a sin to.be indoors.” 
“ tty snag sr without 
» said Si NY ; asi 
pg ig oA they both oe bit ote 
renee Serres, exampl y mo. 
‘a? cats laa te h she eagos 
m was, 0 have 
z ‘ie. fora few minutes, and: 
| herself‘ on & rustic Bench, under the efi of 


a copper beech, while the rest dispersed about 
the grounds ip knots of twos and threes - 





to the slim fingers lying on lap, destitute | Before she‘had been there the of 
of rivgs, eave that phy Todt band, which was cigar smoke announced pricey Lppeoenldie, 





re impozsible to imagine 


and a minute later Colonel Stuart passed, but 
drew himself up short as he perceived the 
figure under the trees, which he did not at 


first recognize. 
“Lady Carlyon !” he said, as she made a 


i 
Fe 
I 


on, but she prevented 
knew, it was madden- 
; and though she 
had been wise she 
~ - — —, 
and wo ave per- 
longing to hear hia spesk ons 
ear him one 

to be resisted, and 
she would 


it 
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it 
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cigar before answering. 
the first peraon who has ever ac- 


“am 1? ——— I am the only one who 
has ever had cause complaint, anf yes we 


“ And.” she con , *I bave not 
so many that I can to let one go. It 
pains me to know you think hardly of me.” 

“Does it? ” he slowly, while hia eye 

hted up with scorn. “I do not 


e being rude to @ woman, bnt you muse 
ey, me if I venture to doubt your word, 

ady Carlyon.” 

There was a tMoment’s silence, and she 
looked helpleasiy away from him across the 
moonlitiawn to where a fountain wasplaying, 
and making a gentle little rippling murmur 
as it flashed in its marble basin, 

If the influences of the scene have any 
power, then the hearts of both these two 
should have been softened, for one more calcu- 
lated to recall tender recollections it would be 
. Theentrancing spell 
of w ‘midsummer night was in the air, and 
from the dew.drenched roses and mignonette 
there floated op subtis perfames, while indoora 
someon of the party, who prosaically feared 
catehing cold, was at the piano, from which 
straics of melody issued that, softened by dis- 


of the moonlight fell, clothing wenge things 
t i everyday thi 
with a new and wonderfal beauty. 

Ba I 
i F went on, 

a step pre and down at her with 
eyes of pitiless contempt. ‘“Friendsbip argues 
esteem, und it is very unlikely I should cherish 
such a sentiment towards one who has de- 
ceived’ meas you have,” 

She had no longer reason to complain of his 
apathy—the stern restraint he had set upon 
himself her own words had broken through, 
changed jlncago erat the: ta: ain wen 
change c was 

Era Str 


Perhaps she had done wrong in speaking as 
sive: G10; im the first instance; perhaps she 
ougtyt to have gone away now that she saw be 
was-no longer master of his words—but to do 
this would have required a strong will, and 
firmuess of purpose that she did not possess. 
She was no heroine, this poor Alicia, no 
sublimated being above the frailties of hu- 

g only a most miserable woman, 
liable to err, like the rest cf us—swest, tender, 
capable of endurance for the sake of those 
she loved; and sharing all the weakness of 
womanhood 


# Ie it out of sheer vanity or love of act- 
ting a falsehood that you speak to methus; and 
talk about friendship?” he-went on, his 


‘one’ one of low;! concentrated passion. ‘' Are 


not satisfied with having spoilt my life 


ie a e@ call the faith 1 once hed in 


your sex, 





hat more do you want?” 
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({‘*artct,” BE SAID, ‘' TELL ME ONE THING; WHY DID YOU LEAVE MY LETTERS UNANSWERED? ”’] 


“Hav I, ndeed, spoilt your life?” she 
said, very painedly, although, strange contra- 
diction !—at the self-same moment a thrill 
of deep, but instantly suppressed exultation 
ran through her veins at the thought ‘of his 
love having been so strong. ‘‘Iam grieved 
—most grieved.” 

He looked at her in silence—a frail 
shadowy figure in the moonlight, with the 
sweetest and truest of grey eyes—eyes that 
looked as if their clear depths had never 
known shadow of guile, 

‘* What sphynx was ever half so difficult of 
comprehension as a woman!” he muttered, 
under bis breath. ‘“‘I cannot understand the 
mystery—I suppose I never shall.” 

He came close to her, and laid a heavy hand 
on her shoulder. 

“ Alicia!” he said, “tell me one thing. 
Heaven only knows whether I have a right to 
ask it! Why did you leave my letters un- 
answered?” 

She meade no reply, but he could feel her 
form vibrating under his touch. 

** Was it,” he continued, after a moment’s 
pause, ‘‘ because you found you loved Sir 
Ascot Carlyon betterthan me, and you werenot 
brave enough to encounter my anger at your 
fickleness? Better you had done so—far 
better than the miserable suspense I endured 
until I saw your marriage chronicled in the 
paper. Oh, Heaven! even now I cannot bear 
to look back upon it !” 

The last words ended in a whisper, and his 
hand fell heavily from herarm, She turned 
and clasped it with her slim fisgers, 

“Don’t think so harshly of me, Basil— 
jndge me as leniently as youcan. I dare not 
explain all, but, indeed, Iam not to blame, as 
you suppose.” 

“* Not to blame!” he repeated, shaking off 
her touch. ‘‘ Not to blame, when you went on 
deceiving me—when the very last time I saw 
you, you lay in my arms in the starshine, and 
said you loved me better than anything in the 
wide world, and that nothing, save death 





itself, would shake your constancy? It was 
oe se lie that ever stained a woman’s 

i ” 

Re re was not!” she cried, stung beyond all 
endurance by her anguish. “ It was true as 
Heaven’s own truth—it is true still!” 

There was that in her voice which vouched 
for what she said, and his heart gave a great 
wild, bound as he heard it, Her face was 
deadly pale—as white as the lilies Arline had 

laced in the bosom of her black lace dress ; but 

n her deep eyes glowed the same terrible an- 
guish her voice expreseed, and which admitted 
but of one interpretation. 

He waited a moment, while she sank down 
on the chair from which she had risen in her 
excitement, and buried her face in her hands, 
From a distance came the echoes of mer 
laughter ; Hubert and his guests bad wand 
off into the plantation, and, tempted by the 
beauty of the night, were in no hurry to ex- 
change it for the drawing-room; but there was 
nt! le h to see or Sally thar Wars 
neath copper beech—practically were 
as utterly ons as if they had been in a room 
with closed doors, 

“It seems to me you have either said too 
much or too little,” Colonel Stuart added ; 
“enough to roure my suspicion that treachery 
has been at work, and not enough to satisfy 
them. Besides, you have not answered wy 
question. You have not told me why you did 
not answer my letters?” 

‘* Because I never had. them!” she an- 
swered, in desperation. ‘‘ Now are you satis- 
fied—now. do you see why your condemnation 
is unjust? 1 have said more than I bad any 
right to say, but you have forced me to it by 
your hardness——’”’ 

He interrupted her with scant ceremony. 

*' Then it was not for love you married Sir 
Ascot?’ 

“ No. ” 

‘* Nor for the sake of his title?” 

‘' A thousand times, no?” 

“T begin to’re3 it all now,” hesaid, drawing 


a deep breath, while his thoughts took a retro- 
spective sweep over the and Alicia once 
then- - sweet, innocent, 

— a . 

Pry ovwgzine: ¢ teadayeten 9 spite of theo ition 
of ambitious mother. He had loved her 
with all the strength of his nature—had woven 
round her all tenderest fancies, had en- 
dowed her with all beautifal womanly attri- 
butes, and his disappointment when she wed- 
ded Sir Ascot Carlyon had been such as it 
falls to few men’s lot to suffer. As pe? pw 
went by he fancied he had become and 
hardened, and that his heart was steeled 
against all the syren fascination a woman 
could exercise. He had even courted a — 
with his former love, in order to prove 
Alicia Howard no longer existed in 
Lady Carlyon, and—this was the result! 

Instead of a heartless coquette, triumphant 
in her beauty, and her position as the wife of 
a man of high rank and noble name, there sat 
before him a humbled, crushed creature, 
clothed with all her old gentleness, and with » 
ring in her voice whose meanings he recognized 


bene 

ere was no need for him to ask, or for 
her to give further explanation. It seemed to 
him he understood everything, and he curse? 
his own blind folly for condemning her, and 
for‘believing the letter her mother wrote, send- 
ing him back his ring, and telling him that 
her daughter no longer cared for him. 
that he could not speak, for the hands that 
had traced those lines were now held tight in 
death’s cold embrace, and his lips were sealed 
from uttering reproaches against her. 

“*T see it all now—my = ” 
said ; ‘‘and it is a thousandfold worse than I 
thought it. I don’t know which to pity most 
—you or myself!” 

‘or the wiledge had come to him that 
not one life, but two, had been ruined by that 
mysterious fate against whose decrees we 
have no power to 


g 


5 





wrestle, 
(To be continued.) 
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[‘‘ YoU MIGHT HAVE BEEN HONEST WITH MS, MABEL,” WAS ALL HE SAID, AS SHB SUNK FAINTING AT HIS FEET.) 


NOVELETTE.] 


SYBIL’S MISTAKE. 


CHAPTER I. 

“ Bacr, Jack—back! Down, Die, will you! 
Confound the dogs, what's the matter with 
them?” . 

The speaker vaulted the low stile as he 
spoke, and there in ffont of him lay the cause 
of the rebellion—a figure in a white cotton 
drese, stretched below the hedge a little toone 
side of the unfrequented road by which he 
had come. Had he been much accustomed to 
the ways of women he might at once have 
understood that something was amiss. As it 
was he merely raised his hat, and said,— 

“I beg your pardon, ma’am, I hope my dogs 
have notinconvenienced you?” 

No answer. 

‘‘ The old lady’s very deaf,” he muttered to 
himself; though why he should have at once 
concluded that she was old it would be hard 
tosay. “T’ll try a litle shouting.” Here he 

t his right hand up to his mouth. “I 

0-0-ope my-y-y dawgs—why hang it there's 
somethi wrong. Good heavens, the 
woman’s dead!” he added, as with a bound 
forward he reached the prostrate form, and 
bent over it. ° No! she was not dead, but her 
breath came thick and slow, and the face had 
a ghostly paleness which frightened him 
nearly as much ag if she had been really so. 

‘*I wonder what's the matter?” he said; 
‘never saw oo like it. If we were in 
Benares again, I should say heat-apoplexy, but 
that does not grow in England. I should 
think water would be a good thing, anyhow.” 

Ashe spoke he cast his eye roundthemeadow, 
and soon noticed a little brook gurgling faintly 
along the far side, With characteristic im- 
= mag 3d he darted off tofetch some water. 

en he got to the brook, however, he recol- 
lected that he had nothing in which to carry it. 
Then he bethought him of his hat (‘Jack 
world have remembered that in half the 





time,” was his mental comment), and filling 
it with water he hastened to make his way 
back to the stile. 

Now, Jack and Die, the two dogs, had a very 
distinct idea that when their master carried 
anything carefally out of their reach he did so 
because he intended eventually to throw it in 
any given direction for their especial behoof ; 
and the more he tried to prevent their getting 
at the hat, and told them to get out of the 
way, the more certain they became that he was 
doing so fortheir eventual good. So it happened 
that this unfortunate young man "vad he 
was young) had his thoughts pretty well occu- 

ied as he hurried across the field. Nor did 

e@ look up at all until he had nearly reached 
his goal, and when he did so, he nearly 
dropped the water he had taken such a lot of 
trouble te carry, for this is what he saw. 

The late recumbent figure was sitting up 
against the bank wafching him with just the 
suspicion of a smile curling round the pale 
lips. The face was not a very pretty one, 
but still if could not be called plain. Dark 
blue eyes. fringed with dark eyelashes, & 
slightly irregular pose, a small mouth, the 
face a trifle too’oval, perhaps, the cheeks just 
beginning to show the faintest tinge of colour, 
all surmounted by a crown of glorious golden 
hair, The toilet, a simple cotton gown and a 
broad-brimmed hat. Nothing out of the way, 
perhaps, but sufficient to cause our unsophis- 
ticated friend to exclaim,— 

“ A pretty girl, by Jove!’ 

There was no mistaking the blush now, and 
getting more than ever out of his depth he, too, 
began to redden, and at last blurted out, — 

“Try a little water, won’t you ?” 

Luckily this was too much for the other, 
and she laughed merrily, Not thinking it 
polite to differ, he, too, began to laugh, and 
the dogs catching the infection, yelped and 
jamped aboutthe —. as the best way avail- 
able of testifying that they, too, were pleased. 
Presently, however, order was restored. 

“No, thank you,” said the girl, still hardly 


t 





able to restrain her merriment, ‘‘ and—don’t 
you think you'll get sunstroke, if you remain 
much longer without a hat?” 

“ By Jove, I forgot all about it. I hada 
touch of it once, you know,”’ getting confiden- 
tia], “in this way. The regiment was at Dum- 
Dum, and Jack and I had got ten days’ leave 
for shooting.” 

“Forgive my interrupting you,” said the 
girl, ‘bat you are still forgetting all about 
your hat,” 

“So I am—very stupid of me,” and without 
avy further hesitation he turned the hat 
(water and all) on to his head. Luckily most of 
the contents had leaked out, but there was 
enough left to make a very uncomfortable 
shower bath in miniature. 

‘“*A very awkard fellow,” thought his com- 
panion, but she did not say so. Then aloud, 
“ Did you bring the water for me?”’ 

“ Yes,” he answered, more ill at ease than 
ever, for there was a gentle trickle down his 
neck from the wethat, ‘The truth of the mat- 
ter is, I was rather frightened when I saw om 
I saw that you had gone off, somehow, and in 
such cases water is generally a good thing, at 
least so our own doctor used to tell me. You 
see, when the regiment was quartered at 
Benares, we had a great many cases of heat- 
apoplexy, and the Colonel—but I beg your 
on, I don’t suppose you were ever in 

ndia, were you?” 

“* No, never,” was the answer. 

‘*By Jove!” he cried, going off again at a 
tangent. ‘‘Just like me; I never asked kow you 
felt now,” 

‘* T have been ill lately,’’ she answered, with 
@ smile, “and I have stupidly walked too far 
from home in the heat.” 

“ And it is fairly hot too,” he broke ir. 
‘© Yet I remember in 187—, in Benares.” 

‘*This young man has only one idea,” 
thought his companion, as he rattled on; and 
then she said alond, “‘ excuse my interrupting 
you, but I must be getting home.” 

‘* All right,” was the ready answer. ‘If you 
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t I'll see you home. Don’t you see 
yon ba vunshet the heat it’s jast 


set the pace— 
# as fast ag jou like, and I'll keep 


up wi 

Then they both burst out laughing, and the 
girl having told him which way she wanted to 
go they set out together, . 

Little by little the shyness wore off, and 
they soon found themselves chatting away 


vy: 
“You eres stranger here? " she said, as he 
took the fourth wrong turn, “ or you ‘would 
iow this path.” 


* Yes, the fact is, I only came hers yester- | 8°00 


day week. I got tired of town; and came here 
to see if I could get a little fishing.” 

“Ob, it is you who have taken Farmer 
Jacksen’s fishing?” she said, betraying at once 
ment she knew something about his move- 
ments, 

“Yes I have, bub I have not made alto- 
gether a good thing of it: Mrs, Jackson ob- 
jected to my smoking in her best , and 
Leaid if that wes the case that I'd move; 80 
I have gone to Mrs. Prines's.” 

“ Oh! the lodgings at the post-office? ” 

“ Yes, and very quaint sortof diggings they 
are too, I can tell you,” 

‘* Diggings | ” withwpuezied look, 

“Qh, I totgot—lodgings’ I meant to say. 
‘There is not a xcom that I can stand bolt up- 
tight in in the whole house, upon my word.” 

“I wonder you came hereatall. Hasherton 
is® very quiet place.’’ 

“Very,” was the ‘answer, “and that’s its 
great attraction. You see town is quite too 
moh for me. All the old dowagers—I mean 
i don't care for too much gaiety,” he added, 
in some in. 

“ Certainly I can congratulate you on 
choice; this is about the dullest place in 
England.” 

“I know it,” he Baid; With a chuckle, “A 
friend of mine, a lawyer, found it out for ma 
He told me there was only one squire within 
ten miles ; a pompous off gentleman with some 
daughters ’—he never noticed his companion’s 
confusion, but went on quite’ unooncernedly. 
“ The daughters were ratter a drawback ; but 
as Jack assured me that the last thing the old 
fellow would ‘do would bé to ask mie to his 
house I jumped at the place, and here Iam.” 

He rattled away as if he was talking to his 
friend Jack instead of to # young lady He had 


seen for the first time in the course of the last 
half-hour ; 


be careful. I remember once at Benares——” 
‘*Much obliged to you, I’m_sure, sir, 

Been eis Bac if For Wee sense nnd bahons 
bil, my dear, if you ani 

: 4 could Tony his asaistance the 


Preybl meant ety f 
w "s @ pr Dame,” 
his hat. 


cottage end 
gate wag to the effect that this was. 


office, 
‘* Good evening, Mra. Prince,” he said, as 
ters for me?” 


he éntered the office, “ 
‘© None this evening, sir,” was. the anawer, 
* When would you like tea?” 


to 
own room, and filled a hnge meerachaum 


pipe. 

Meanwhile, the pony-carriage, having got as 
far ta Atind Jane wished to hed iene 
b : 


ack. 
* Auntie, dear,” said pare pe Sola at the 
the village. eat Log at the 
post-office wan some 

The ror tan as desired, and Miss 
Bybil entered the shop, and asked for what 
now, Mra. Prince, I 


he was sure not to invite an 
nasil 4 


your | said the stranger to hi 


hear ?” she said, 





ars pe ny ‘ 
, & 2” a 

Phe on tat woman Was 6R- 
geged in making up her packet. 


‘Qh, yes, miss ; such a nice young gentle. 
parts; and very 
talk to.” 


are 
aegacte 
is name?” 


man—been & in furrin’ 


bil, but 


shy, retiring disposition, which not even the 

rougt-and-taumbie of military life had been 
able to shake off. 

The elder Vane had acted wisely im one 

-viz., after. setting before his son, to 

ability, the ‘and dis- 

advantages of the various careers which it was 

open to him to adept; he bad left him to choose 

hia own. And the boy, full of stories of the 

Orimean War and the Mutiny, had chosen the 


army. 

His father’s income, though 5 
sufficient to enable himto enter the 
and in due course Roger Vane went.to 


mot 


When 1g the eud of his time there a 
gwen ts him ia the death of his father 
t disease. 


2 down some hints 


He was engaged in 
for his son’s guidance 
chosen, and was. 
lying dead over his writing. 

Great as the shock of his father's death was 


to the young soldier, he had little time to 
over it. 
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frm. He would never, in times of eace, take 


Wine 
ie 
His 

al 

it i 
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Ht 


ze 
a 
Ee 


He was a a ensign — 
fellow, and full Jeune As the 
men up the slope he 
—— first into the stookade, only 
to pierced e 


e 
& 


a @ozen bullets, Th 
charge of soomany bnilets, however, stood 
rest in good stead, for in the confusion Vane's 

ty put the defenders tothe bayonet, and 


ed to the spot where the young 


officer ‘was lying;:and found :a of: his 


regiment there gathered. sound body, for 


the gallant lad had re¢eivedi1io lessithen three | 
wsortal wounds, 


and: ‘must have died instan- 

“ What was his name, sergeant? ’' he asked. 
“ Me. Vane, sir,” was the answer. 

thought Roger. Wonder if he’sany 


congratulate you on your accession to the titls? 
You and I are, L believe, the last representatives 
cf the House of Vane, andthough I should 
dearly love to have become the chatelaine of 
pgm) Contie, bre oa hae oir reste ogg 
BO with m n, 
cannot help feeling glad that the Vane 
Baronetcy has not All our hopes are 
in you now, for Mr. | 


aré positively the only male representative 
of the mame. I hope when come home 


Fine oe will 
ae visti 8, My husband joins me in 


acquaintance 
post of A.D:C. However, he refused them all 


jy. 

ly on one he was beaten. The per- 
fect ‘hail of invitations that showered in upon 
him so:wetried him that be got tired of re- 
fusing them, and one very matchmaking lady 
with three elderly daughters fairly out- 
amanceyred him, and got-him to accept an in- 
bowed = This opened the floodgates 


gain, had no penee. 
‘* Look here, Jack,” he said, one evening, en- 
his chum's room, “ here’s old Hunter of 
the Cavalry, and an old bachelor, 
actually asking me to dine at his bungalow on 
Friday. Why can't he ask me to mess like a 
Christian? One’s sure of arnbber at whist 


details | there, at all events.” 


f 
: 
i 
H 
j 


ey: was Roger Vane, Esq, of the ——th 


» | th 


‘(Haven't you heard?” answered Jack 
Brameston. ‘I thought everybody knew the 


great news?” 

“What news?” 

“Why, that old Hanter has produced a 
daughter from somewhere, and, more, 
‘a very pretty one.” 

‘*Has he! Well, look here, Jack, I’ve had 
enough of this. I apply for leave to Europe 
to-morrow.” 


But he did not. He went, saw, and was con- 
da’ 


a people, 
‘Colonel Grant only said that he was glad 
‘that Jerry had nofemale relations, or he might 
have caught it for letting so great a personage 
‘be ensnared by the first pretty face he ran 


one other-person was atall dissatisfied, 

ton, who was firmly persuaded 
1 did not care a rap for her lover. 

Indian marriages are generally basty affairs, 

and the approach of the hot weather left little 


for delay. 
At the of his fiancée, Roger changed 
his theestyen, ort six months’ leave to 
e Hills, 


Mabel rather liked the idea of figuricg in 





€ 





Simla as Lady Vane, and not baving seen any- 
thing of Indian society was doubly anxious to 
get @ peep at it while she conld. 

She thought, in common with most people, 
that Sir Roger, as soon as he married, would 
Wine day was Sued tad eee rd 

was and 6 . 

The officers of the artillery were ‘ 

ad : ‘an ulin Root ye 
and on eve was sm 

quietly in his room, thinking wd 


oath, 
Tt ran as follows :— 
“ My Daruixe,— 

“Tecantot, I? you really loveme sta 
away to-night. Why do you reproach me 
You know I love you; what ‘can TI say 
Oh, Gerald, had but been MS his place 
how happy we might have been. I know it is 
mercenary, but can you blame me? You are but 
a subaltern, he all that a woman could desire 
in position and wealth. Try to forgive and to 
forget. Good-bye for ever, darling. 

*s Manen,”’ 


Bir Roger bit the amber monthpiece of his 
meerschaum till it broke. Then he staid 
bitterly,— 

“T wonder what she said in the other 


He walked across to the door of Jack 

Bram _ aqua, and opened it. 
you me a Army List, 

Jack? ” he asked, sa ; 

Jack stared at him as he mechanically 
bande@ him the book he required. His 
friend’s face was hard and Grawn, and he 
spoke with a rasping sound. 

Roger had no scorets from bis friend, 

‘* Read that 1’ "hewsaid, and threw across the 
n ote to him. 

Jack read it in silence; when he reached 
the end he hit the table a thump, and 


cried ,— 

“I knew it! Gerald, indeed, It’s that 
fellow Poyntz, the a@jutant of old Hunter's 
regiment, Well, you've bad «a narrow 
escape.” 

He was startled as he said this bya heavy 
sound. Roger had sunk into a chair, and 
with ‘his face covered with lie hands was sob- 
bing like a child. 

Jack rose softly, and closed ‘the door. He 
did not wish anyone to see his frienf’s weak- 


Nese. 

What happened in the next half-hour no 
one ever knew. 

At the end of that time Jack came oni 
alone, and falling foul of his native watchman 
knocked him down. His yroom (also a 
netive) next met him, and was rewarded with 
a sound thr % 

He was s kind master, as a tule, and the 
sufferers only shook their heads, and came to 
the conclusion that he ‘had taken a peg tco 
many, 

Bix Reger dressed that evening with 
unusual care. He wore his full dress and ail 
his decorations, and-having naturally a hand- 
some face and good figure, he was the admired 
of all as he entered fhe ball room. 

i rrr a go Reve eomaed of b. 
artillery, respe e hostess, 
then Rogen the room for Mabel, He 
soon ‘spied her chatting with one of the young 
 neme'y and walking up to her offered his arm, 
and said,— 

“ Come into the verandah, ‘Mabél.” 

Something in his voice struck her, and she 
looked up into bis face, He felt her band 
tremble on ‘his arm. 

When they were away from the crowd he 
drew ee letter from ‘his pocket, and handed 
it to her. 

She tcok it, Tien as soon at she saw the 
firat words ehe turned'white, and Icant sgainst 
@ chair. 
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‘You might have been honest with me, 
Mabel,” was all he said. 

With a low moan she sank fainting at his 
feet. 

The guests thought Sir Roger had seen a 
ghost when he re-entered the room, He 
walked straight up to one of the ladies, and 


said,— 

“ Would yott mind looking to Miss Hunter 
in the verandah? I think she is ill.” 

While they were crowding round the girl he 
found out Colonel Grant, and asked for leave 
at once in anticipation of the leave he had 
obtained for his honeymoon, 

The next day he was gone, and a month 
later he’and Jack Bramston were on board a 
P. and O. steamer en route to Brindisi. 

As for Miss Hunter the letter found beside 
her told its own tale, and Colonel Hunter 
took charge of it. 

He was a man rather of action than words. 
He sent for his adjatant next morning, and 
told him that as he had got Mabel into a 

he sHould marry her. 

‘‘That’ll be punishment enough for you 
both,” he said, grimly. “I'll allow you 


This “extraordinary wedding actually took 


ace. 

On the morning of the wedding day Jack 
Bramston’s cart drove up to Colonel Huuter’s 
bungalow, and Jack handed a sealed packet 
to the servant. 

It was addressed to Miss Hunter. Mabel 
knew the writing, and opened it with some 
qualms of conscience. It was a small box 
containing a handsome gold bracelet, A slip 
of fel) out of it, on which was written, 
os — Bir Roger Vane’s best wishes for the 


Arrived in England Sir Roger found that 


he had forgotten everything except the fact’ 


that he was a catch. The idea that every 
woman he met would try to marry him for his 
money had become almost a monomania, 
The brief episode of his -seeking had 
faded, and he had sunk back into his quiet 
habits and his bashful ways. 
He -- £ Fall, ‘the te ° oo but 
L est daughter, an 
invipit girl, with a washed-out look and no 
ideas, was thrown at his hesd (to use a 
common expression) he fled from them to 


er 

There people got up a ball to welcome 
ap. Lo os ich all he ame 
rows chaperones eager to get a wo! 
with him, and where he found that to dance 
with any young lady was sure to entail an 
invitation to spend a fortnight at her father’s 


Back he flew to town, where he told Jack 
Bramston that he’d give his ears to be Jerry 
Vane again with four hundred a-year and 


peace. 

Jack got rather alarmed at his friend’s 
wildness, and at last suggested aretreat, So 
changing his name for the time being, and 

Captain Lane, he retired to Hasher- 
ton, where, as has been seen, he very speedily 
recovered his equanimity, and where he bids 
= to become a great favourite in the vil- 

age. 


CHAPTER II 


Waen the pony-carriage reached the Hall, 
Sybil at once pleaded fatigue, and escaped to 
her own room. 

The secoud bell had rung for dinner before 
she reached the drawing-room, and all the 
family were already assembled with the ex- 
— of the Squire, who for a wonder was 


As she opened the door she at once saw that 
her adventure of the afternoon was the sub- 
ject of conversation, and she was forthwith 
greeted with a fire of questions. 

** Ah, here’s the truant at last ! ’ said Bella, 
the daughter of the house. “ Come, Sybil, 
and make a clean breast of it. Here is Aunt 
Jano telling us all that she found you walking 





down the village with somebody or other who 
had his arm round your waist.” 

‘* Arm-in-arm, my dear,” interposed Aunt 
Jane. “I never said his arm was round 
Sybil’s waist.” ; 

“Eh! eh! what’s this?” cried the Squire, 
who entering the room at this moment only 
caught the last remark, ‘‘whose arm was 
— es —_ : e a 

“Sybil was found by Jane walking a 
gentleman in the village,” said her mother. 

‘I never eaid a gentleman,” again inter- 
pored Mrs. Hastie, “Isaid a young man of 
gentlemanly appearance.” d 

‘Nothing like accuracy Jane,” said the 
Squire. “ Why bless me!” he added, looking 
at the clock, “ten minutes past seven, the 
soup will be cold. Come along, Jane,” and 
offering his arm to his sister he led the way 
into the dining-room. 

Once seated at table the questioning began 
again. Sybil, not without a blush or two, 
described how she had walked too far and 
must have fainted, and that Ca Lane had 
found her there, and had most kindly brought 
her some water, and had offered her his arm 
as far as the village, which she had been 
obliged to accept, as she felt too weak to walk 
by herself, 

‘“‘ How did you find out his name?” asked 
Bella at the end of her story. 

“T called at the post-office for some stamps ” 
—poor Sybil was blushing in real earnestnow— 
“ and I found out he lodged there. I mean he 
told me that he lodged there, so I asked Mrs. 
Prince what his name was.” 

“Captain Lane!” cried Mrs. Hastie. 
‘*There used to be a Ca Lane in the 
9ist N.I. at Jubbulpore, my poor hus- 
band was judge there. But he was ve 
stout, and people said that he drank moc! 
more than was good for him, ‘Besides, he was 
old enough to be this young man’s father.” 

“TI wonder what has brought him here?” 
said Bella. 

“He has come to get some fishing,” was 
Sybil’s answer. 

‘*Oh, then, he has taken Farmer Jackson’s 
fishing?” 

“Then he must be a fool, at all events,” 
broke in the S quire, his temper getting the 
better of his manners. 

Now Farmer Jackson was the only man for 
miles round who was his own lan ,» and, 
a3 such, was just as much looked up to by the 
neighbouring farmers as he was disliked by 
the squires. Mr. Penshurst, in particular, 
hated him for several reasons. 

First and foremost, Jackson had made Ring- 
bottom Farm the best for miles round. Then, 
again, the land cut right into the Hasherton 
Estate, and the result was that Farmer Jack- 
son and his friends got just as much as he 
liked of the Hasherton game. Indeed, on ons 
occasion, when the q1arrel was atits worst, he 
had stood between two coverts of the Squire’s, 
when the latter bad a shooting party, on one 
of his own fields, and had amused himself by 
shooting the birds as they flew overhead. 
Legally he was within his ts, as he shot 
the game on his own land, and the Squire had 
no redress beyond shaking his fist at him. 

Then this very feeling was another sore sub- 
ject, for Jackson, who had about half a-mile 
of the river, got all the benefit of the Squire's 
strict —— and netted a fair sum yearly 
from the same. 

Latterly there had been no open war be- 
tween them, but the Squire always affected 
to believe that the fishing, in , Was 
worthless, and had, indeed, openly condoled 
with one.or two disappointed sportemen (for 
who ever thinks he gets his money’s worth 
when he takes a thing by advertisement }), 
and had once gone so far as to offer one of 
them a day’s fishing in his own preserves. 
True, the offer was not , a8 the angler 
was leaving, but it had had a certain effect in 
the neighbourhood, as such things will, in de- 
preciating the value of Jackson’s fishing; and 
the latter knew it, and loved the Squire in 
proportion to his sense of injury. 





Seeing that they were stra into dan. 
gerous ground, the ladies q y ed the 
subject, and dinner passed off without any 
further remark. The truth was Squire Pens. 
hurst’s only son was away, and, being left 
alone with the women of the family, he had, 
posters, @ trifle too much of his own way. 

here is no such autocrat as a country squire 
without near neighbours,-and the master of 
Hasherton was no exce » but: rather an 
ex ted specimen of 

ere force fails tact sometimes wins the 
day. The Squire dismissed the subject with 
the oo ay sat drinking Seg allow- 
ance of port. at upstairs q a different 
view vailed, and the four ladies sat in 
or-rather three of them, for Sybil, 
afraid to show too much interest in the sub- 
ject, pretended to read a book in one corner of 
pn, EE AEE 
eo Squire was er & 
after his dinner, His wife saw it, and ap; 
proached at once the subject uppermost in 
her thoughts. 

“ This Captain Lane, my dear!” she said ; 
‘*don’t you think we ought to show him a 
= civility after his kindress to Sybil to- 

ay ” 

‘ Bless me, my dear,” answered the Squire, 
a trifle testily ; ‘‘can’t you get this young man 
out of your head? Because a gentle- 
man finds a silly girl, who has too far 
in the heat, lying on a bank, and offers to 
assist her, as any one was bound to, you want 
at once to rush into intimacy with him, ask 
him to your house, and finally, I suppose, 
make him a present of whichever of your 
daughters he happens to take a i to. 
Bs prety, upon my word, Maria, just 
a, " 


¢ Paon't want either to ask him to dinner, 
John,” was ee 
terms of intimacy, and not to 
him one of 

Why did 


ciently well-known to 
letter to me, Especially, he added, 
are the only wi five 
‘Quite true, John,” said Mrs. Hastie, “ and 
coming from India it would have been s0 
get an introduction to me from 
usband’ i 


school of the neighbouring 

bad never with the exception of a 

London on business, been outside his native 
county, and entertained an old-fashioned res- 
pect all more venturesome than himself. 
Above alJ, he considered a person who had 
made a voyage to India a remarkable 
individual; and his sister, Mrs. owed 
much of her influence in the family to the fact 
thatshe had braved the perils of a voyage to the 


East. 
“Oh yes!” said Sybil, taking part in the 
conversation for the time. “ He spoke 
ee oe oa ee her 
father, “that we might show him some at- 
tention, Weare the only society in the place, 
and Ne aa aaa ner 
bod pens to visit Hasherton. ery 
civil to Sytik too. Very well, I will call on 
him to-morrow—no, to-morrow is Sunday—on 
Monday then, and thank him, and ifhe seems 
a gentlemanly 6 fellow you can ask him 


to dinner, you . 

This = enough, = SS up his book 
again. ladies exchanged glances expres- 
sive of victory, and Sybil blushed happily in » 
corner. 

Sir Roger, meanwhile, quite unconscious of 
the plots which were being hatched at the 
the Hall to break through his plans of solitade, 
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had smoked his pipe and retired to rest, and The Squire never noticed his mistake, but 


he did not again think of his adventure of the 
day before till his attention was caught by a 
passing carriage, as after breakfast he was 
walking in the garden in front of Mrs. 
Prince’s neat little cottage. To recognise the 
white ponies was the work of a momeut, and 
to decide almost as quickly to go to church 
followed his recognition of one at least of the 
occupants, and within ten minutes he was 
dressed in a dark coat, and seated in a big 
square pew close to the reading-desk. 

In the old-fashioned church there was little 
to be seen till the service commenced, and, as 
the congregation rose, his eye wandered in vain 
over the surrounding pews in an effort to dis- 
cover where theSquire’s family sat, and it was 
not until he looked straight into the chancel 
that he raw what he was in search of in the 
shape of a large pew, or rather room, built out 
from the choir behind the reading-desk. There 
they all were. First he noticed the Squire in 
front, with his double eye-glasses on his nose 
and his large prayer-book in front of him, 
while among the other — scattered 
about behind, though with her back to him 
and her eyes fixed on her book, was Sybil. 

It would be too much to expect that Sir 
Roger paid much attention to the tervice that 
day. He was occupied in casting sidelong 
glances at his companion of the day before, 

He was not long in coming to the conclusion 
that Sybil was a very pretty girl. To tell the 
truth, she had been more than ordinarily care- 
ful over her toilet that day on the chance of 
somebody’s being in church, and, in addition 
to this, she had recovered from the fatigues of 
pen # previous day, and now was looking her 

1} ie 

Sir Roger tried in vain to get a glimpse of 
her face, but she was pectiontaily por phe 
" Reco caty- ot to Seite 

ince only at ning of a hymn did 
she look his way. Momentary as the glance 
was er caught her eye, felt satisfied. 
It is but justice to the other ladies in the 


Squire’s to say that they at least had no 
seruples in looking his way, and even got the 
in of aw! conference, the result of 
which was ly complimentary to Sir 
Roger’s ocary hp appearance, 

The service in due course came to an end, 
and the con filed out of church. 


Sir Roger, when he reached the porch, saw 
that the pony-carriage was still at the gate, 
and unoccupied. 

The Squire’s pew had a private door on the 
far side of the church, and it took the party a 
— ponds gene the main path. 

round Roger saw them all 
coming down a side-path, and at once affected 
to be busily engaged in examining the tomb- 
stone of a farmer deceased, whose many 
virtues were recited at length, which gave 
him every excuse for lingering. 

The Squire was talking loudly about the 
sermon; and apparently quite unconscious of 
me ey Ay presence, 

ladies came by Sir Roger looked up, 
and, catching Sybil’s eye, raised his hat. 

A faint bow and a very vivid blush was 
the result, 

The action, however, had not escaped the 
Squire, who, in a very audible whisper, asked 
= hen stranger = 

apparently, a hurried consultation 
took place, and a aieaie or two afterwards 
Sybil and her mother got into the carriage and 
drove off, while Mrs, and Bella walked 
away down the road. 

The Squire alone remained, and, after a 
ap © whave Roger shod he be convenes 

8 e a 

co 
er me you, sir, for your 
snags, Sanghi seray. “My 
is Pen i 
ment we ou may have heard it 
. »” said Roger, quietly, for he 
was more accustomed to we with 
than the other. “May I introduce 

m as Oaptain V— Lane, I mean?” 





Rigidnieeis 





added quickly,— 

“Tt was very kind of you to look after my 
daughter yesterday—very stupid of Sybil to 
walk so far. She has not long since had a 
severe illness, and is hardly strong enough yet 
to take these long walks, Without your assis- 
tance she could hardly have got home.” 

“I’m afraid,” said Roger, with a smile, 
“that Miss Penshurst has exaggerated my 
good deeds, I only offered her my arm for a 
quarter-of-a-mile, and I am not sure that that 
was not superfluous.” 

* Not at all, not at all,” said the other, “ it 
was very good of you,” 

“I gee that the sexton wants to lock the 

ate,’’ said Roger, rather eager to put an end 

the conversation and the Squire's profuse 

civility. ‘I believe my road is partly your 
own, ” 

Squire Penshurst hesitated for a moment, 
uncertain whether it would not be compro- 
mising to his dignity to allow himself to do 
anything accommodating to so inferior a per: 
son as the sexton, but, seeing that Roger had 
already started to walk, he thought he had 
better follow him. 

* You have served in India, I believe, Cap- 
tain Lane?” he began, ‘‘at least, so I under- 
stood my daughter to say.” 

“Yes,” said Roger, ‘‘ I was ten years in the 
East.” 

“ A fine country, I believe ?” 

“A fine country for a poor man,” said 
Roger, not intending to deceive the other, and 
little thinking the construction which would 
be put upon it afterwards. ‘ My time there 
was a very happy one, and I am sometimes 
sorry that I ever left it. You get so many 
things there one misses at home—the ponies, 
the sport, the society, all seem far better than 
one gets here. I fancy many fellows in the 
service wish themselves back again after they 
get home,” 

They had by this time reached the post-office, 
na as es Squire had by = me decided 
a er was a very gentlemanly youn 
ra, he said, as the other stopped ai the 
P « Will you give us the pleasure of your com- 
pany at luncheon to-day, Captain Lane? My 
sister, Mrs, Hastie, spent several years in 
India, and doubtless you have many friends in 
common. In any case, she will be delighted 
tc hear about the country. Besides, my 
pry ox will be —- to have an ‘opportunity 
of thanking you for your kindness yesterday.” 

Strange to say the last consideration de. 
cided the man who had come to Hasherton 
to avoid ladies’ society. 

‘Thanks, very much, but Iam afraid—” he 


began. 

“No, I will take no refusal,’ said the other, 
whose dignity was beginning to reassert it- 
self under the feeling of patronizing this friend- 
less young man, 

So it was settled, and the two gentlemen 
=e on, soon overtook Mrs. Hastie and 

&, 

The Squire went through the necessary in- 
troductions. Both ladies bowed, and Roger 
lifted his hat. 

“Captain Lane spent ten years in India, 
Jane,” said Mr, Penshurst, by way of com- 
mencing the conversation. 

“Did you, indeed, Captain Lane?” said 
Mrs. Hastie. “My poor husband was in the 
Civil Service, You may have heard the name?” 

** The only Hastie I met in India was Gerald 
Hastie, of the Hastingsabad contingent,” said 
Roger. “Is he any relation of yours?” 

“ Cousin Gerald!” cried Bella. ‘Did you 
know him?” 

“Intimately. He and I were on the staff 
pe ipo I do not thizk I have a greater 

out of my own regiment.” 

‘*Gerald is my husband’s son by his first 
marriage,” explained Mrs. Hastie. ‘I was 
left his guardian, and as he often visited here 
with me my nieces got into the habit of call- 
ing him cousin; though, of course, he is no 

of theirs.” 


€ 





“ Fancy your knowing Gerald!” said Bella; 
“ why it is an age since he was at home, Do 
tell us all about him ?”’ ‘ 

What Roger had to say about young Hastie 
has nothing to do with this story beyond the 
fact that by the time they reached the Hall 
he was on the best of terms with his hostess. 

The Squire’s ear had been caught by Roger's 
chance admission about having been on the 
staff, Mrs. Hastie was delighted by his cor- 
roboration of such of her Indian experiences 
as she aired on the occasion, and Bella was 
eager to hear anything about her cousin Gerald, 
whose handsome face and fine uniform dis 
sae in a photograph sent to his step-mother 
: - made # great impression on both young 

adies, 

The two ladies went upstairs to change their 
things, and the Squire led the way into the 
drawing-room, 

There was only one occupant, ona Doge at 
once found himself shaking hands with Sybil, 
who having returned in the carriage was 
already in the room, . 

‘* My daughter Sybil,” said the Squire, gaily. 
“I need not introduce you, as you did that for 
yourselves yesterday; and now, Captain 
Lane, I'll leave you for a few minutes if you'll 
excuse me; Sybil will entertain you in the 
meantime.” 

Roger blurted out something about Misa 
Penshurst being enough for av but 
luckily nobody overheard it, and the next 
minute the two were for the second time téte- 
4-téte. . 

‘I must first of all thank you for your 
assistance yesterday, Captain Lane,” said 
Sybil, “and apologize for running away 80 un- 
ceremoniously from you, but really my aunt 
was in such a h Ng 

‘So I saw,” said Roger, with a smile, as he 
recollected the good lady’s haste, “and,” he 
added, with a touch of embarrassment, “ I, too, 
owe you an apology for my rather unconsidered 
— about the society of the neighbour- 

**Oh!” she said, with alaugh, “ you did not 
think that I might be one of them. Well we will 
ony quite then. It is great fur sailing under 
f colours, you know; you get such fanny 
re said to you, don’t you?’ 

“ Yes,” said Sir Roger, rather grimly. He 
was beginning to be a little uncomfortable 
himself about sailing under false colours. 

*¢ Well then, it is all right,” said Sybil, “ we 
won’t bert more ee only I do hope 

‘ou won’t poor papa quite so pompous as 
aaa expected, or,” she added, rather mali- 
ciously, ‘‘his daughters such a very great 
drawback.” 

‘¢Miss Penshurst, you are determined to 
punish me for _ misdeeds.” 

“Oh no. I only want to teach you the next 
time yon feel tempted to play the knight-errant 
for dameels in distress——” . 

‘To run away and leave them to find their 
own way home,” rather — 

“No, not at all,” said Sybil, hastily, as she 
noticed that he did not like it, and was afraid 
he might relapse into the me green the day 
before. ‘*‘ That would never do, a good action 
always brings its own reward.” 

‘* Mine hag already,” said Roger, rather too 
pty, for Sybil’s eyes dropped, and she 

me silent. 

The entrance of the ladies at this moment 
put a stop to the conversation. : 

‘‘ Mamma, let me introduce Uaptain Lane,’ 


said Sybil, and had again to undergo 
the painful—to an Englishman, at all events 
—operation of being thanked. 


” said Mrs. Hastie, at the end of it 
all, ‘did I show you Susan Hastie’s letter 
all about the ball that the county gave Sir 
Roger Vane on his return?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Penshurst, with great in- 
“Do you know Sir Roger Vane, 
oa Lane? Perhaps you met him in 


“I never met him,” said Roger, with 
this 


eat truth, thinking all the while that 
=. indeed, Nemesis, 
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“Buch a chatming mant Only 
faxcy thet splendid Danebury Park and ever 
so many thousands eae sueceeded 
most unexpectedly some menths ag, 
and has just returned from India, where, I be- 
lieve. he served with great distinction,’’ 

“T suppose I have met him,” said Roger. 
‘‘Ishea E.OB.?” 

“No; a baronet,” said Mrs. Hastie. “ Well, 
they gave him a grand fancy dresa ball, and 
he went im uniform. Sasen nae to ee 
nost @istingwished appearance, an s 
bosom was covered with medals. All the 
young ladies at once fell in love with him, 
and Susen adds that he was very attentive to 


“I have, of course, said ing to Sybil 
and possibly I never aeenpyery gy ope 
m and it ig so refreshing to find that you 
get on well with a girlfor your own sake, and 
} not because youthave a handle to 
onl ensue mente anaes 

am almost beginning to think 
me, and if she ever shows it Lam 
thing I am certain, viz , I will never tell that 
I am Six Roger until lam married. I 


you dance with a red- i 
bury ball? Well, she’s a sort of relation 
these people, and her 


her daughter Kate’ —(#hieh was that? | liter 


thought Roger) —“but I can hardly understand 
that, as Kate—who is, of course, a dear good 
girl—is so very plain, and has hair which I 
could never allow to be auburn! ” 

Sir Roger did recollect Miss Kate Haatie, 
not help smiling. 

“ What are you laughing at, Captain Lane? 
Do know Kate Hastie ?” said Bella. 

“Twas laughing at Mrs. Hastie’s descrip- 
tion,” said Roger, avoiding the question. 

“ Well,” continued Mrs. Hastie, ‘‘ so far aa 
I can make out, after at least half-a-dozen of 
them thought they had safely engaged him to 
lawn-temmis, piomics, ete., two deys after the 


he has notbeen back since. In fact, he is sup- 
posed to have gone abroad.” 


“See what yon age aalenedl Sybil! ” a i 


Mrs. Penskarst. you had been 
enough te aceepi Mra. Haatie's invitation 
you might have gome to the ball and mei 


Sir Roger, who is by all aceounts a very | inex 


niece young man. 

“And made you the seventh anxious 
mother?’ Bella. 

Here the beil rang for lancheon, and they sil 
filed ont of the room. 

Roger, who, of course, was the last, had 
fallen into an absent fit, and was leftistanding. 
a noticed this, and, tarning bacs, 
8. — 
Bi 7 yon coming in to luncheon, Capiain 

ane ” 


wet your pardon,” he said, “I waathink- 
“A penny for your thoughts,” laughed 


Sybil. 

thinking if he had seen yon Siz 
Roger would uot have been in auch @ harry to 
ran away.” 

Sir Roger’s wits were still wool- 
gathering, 


QOHAPTER If. 


“ Desr Jack,--I bave had it on my mind 

to write to youfor » long: time, and mo denbi 

i wendsring what has become of 

bly thinking that I have broken 

or possibly committed 

suicide, ye eet ee ate alive 
say have enjoypin 

all sbouk it, ; 


« daughters who had over- 
walked strength, and as in duty bound 
helped her home. The next day I met the 
father at ehurok, and got an invitation to 
tiffin and afterneam church. There are two 
girls in the family, the eldesi.a little too cleaver 
for my taste, but the younger I really think 
quite the nicest girl I ever met, sud as pretty 
as possible. I thenght, aa deubiiess you did 
too, that- after the Benares episode I had had 
enough love making, and was not very likely 
to be eaughtagain; but the truth is I am quite 
as ready to make a fool of myself as ever. 
“The tact is, the people here have not the 
faintest notion who I am. and have never even 
asked what regiment I belong to.. I very 
nearly let the cat out of the bag the first day 
by saying that I knew Gerald Hastie, who 
13 & pelation of theirs, but they were not sharp 
enough to pick it up, and 1 am still at large, 


: 
E 


a girl’s affection under false colours, 

larly when me °= ae iffe 

one pretends ut 

concolation in the fact 

much better than the sham. 
“As regards the Squire, 

mind, for I don’t think 


f 
4 
if 


BRS & 
fee E 
fze 5 


eeu 
ae 


ie bettas or if. — 
sphere of deception 
to am the a . 

J my Ww 
yon'd Ball in love with 
even for a soured fellow’ 


put a stop to our intimacy, 
a good deal together ; that’ 


you see. 


% 


: 
Se 


: 


Good heavens! when I think of 
suffered when I found out 
Poyntz, aud the worse 

of marrying a woman wh 
position, and not. for me, I can 


thonsand times, 
@ Ox os than discover myself, 
want your advice. Yours << ee Sales # 


e 
j 


a 
Ske 





Jack Bramstone, accustomed as he was to 
surprises, was fairly amazed at his friend’s 





Fite 
pelea 


ack,” said his friend; ‘‘go you've 
son have you? xe you, 
. How's, everpbody om in 


he gato , 

. ti to 
sas ok can 
to 


twa esos Ba 
wo 28 5 
and, 


waite Pecan tay, whi eaten 

ay vont the difficaltion.of the D 

eaters teat ae 
sss tay erate ; 


‘| breath, for when 
Sir 


Roger | 
(Zo.be concluded in owr next.) 
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CINDERELLA. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

In a Polly —— ~ owe papier 
inte the county say, as Phozbe’s niece, am 
on payment of a small snnual sum, and 
Pacebe bad her heart's desire, the two-storeyed 
hoase, venetian blinds, and all. 

When miserable William Johnson happened 
to deery this august and important lady in 
the distanee he no longer 
fled down an ally or dived into the nearest 


shop. 

What a fool be had been! he told himself 
ten times a day; why, Phebe was rolling in 
riches, and lived like a queen | 

He was very sharp, querulous, and alto- 
gether unpleasant to his blae-eyed, but. now 
rather faded Kitty, as he dwelt upon, and, 
indeed, more than once expounded at > 
wa ea€C, 

now er revenge Was " 

To retura to Polly Curzon. 


She was very quiet, very tractable, very in- 
animate and dumb, ’Bhe seemed to” have no 
memory 


She was ‘‘jast like a statue,” quoth the 
matron, who conld move and hear, and know 
what she was told. 

There was comfort in this; but it was cer- 


True, her hands were wonderfully shaped, 
and white. This her aunt accounted for by 
eee anions had 

er disappeared, 

No acca have recognised her as she 
elt at her work in a lilac with short 
sleeves, and a coarse apron, hair all cut 
close round by ber ears, and an absolutely 
vacant, dazed expression im her once mag- 


i checks band fale ote 0s features were 


B 


Pt 


‘isitors passing to see more 
patients, or those Sy nad class, npr 4 
than once remarked that she 


moving ‘ 
as they passed by was a Rus- 
sian Countess and a Baronet’s ! 

She was rather a favourite with the nurses, 
— quiet, very obedient, and no 


A whole year elapsed, during which Phabe 
now and then éame te look up her niece, and 
report progress elaewhere. 

“ Progress,” she @eclared, ‘“there was 
none,”’ 

Batshe-was wrong. The wish was father 
to the thought im her case, and a keen eye, a 
less interested eye, would have seen a slow 
bat sure i in the passage-washer, 
Polly Carson. 


True, she never spoke; but she had become 
quicker in her movements. She was 
quite such an autometon. “There was a 





ironing aprons, and had just placed a heater 
in the fire, before which she stood for a 
moment, and then suddenly looking round 
her with her big dark eyes she spoke, 

I was in a low voice, almost a whisper, but 
nn A oor 4s 

very one paused stared in amazement. 
The maddest there were interested. 

She spoke again, a little louder this time, 
to a hatchet-faced woman beside her, who 
had the expression on her features of an 
irritated wolf, This time all heard her; she 


face her. He | said, 


“* Where am 1?” 

“Where are you? That's a good idea! 
So you've found your tongue at last, have 
you? Where are you, my dear? You're 
where we all are.” 

“ that’s in tke Frogshire County 
Asylam!” sereamed a voice from a distant 
corner. “Don’t you know that we are all 
mad here?” with the laugh of a Innatic 
Macaw. 

_ “ Hush, hush, Jessie,” said a nurse, socth- 
ingly, ‘Jessie must be a good girl now. 
Jessie, Jessie |” 


1, I-won’t be a good girl!” 


And Jessie cared nought for her blandish- 
ments. She only screamed louder, made a 
diabolical face at her, and flew at the woman 
or ogy and fastened her hands in her 


What scene ensued! All the other maa 


women hecame wildly excited. They wanted 
nothing but example. threw down 
and whooped, and 


t and e limb. 

Her dawning d the mad 
woman’s backed at once, as it was, 
by such illus 

Ske screamed when a woman with hair on 
end, eyes rolling in her came sudden! 
as to her, poked her face close to 
bers, end yelled — 

es ” 


state, then again steps on 
the-road to recovery. 





& sub-matron, was an elderly, cheerfal-Iocki 
women, of indomitable nerve and splendi 


ue, 

he was, nevertheless, a good deal startled 
when one evening as she sat at her tea, and 
Polly, her attendant, had just placed a plate- 
fal of buttered toast beside her, she, instead 
of leaving the room, paused at the other side 
of the table, looked quite wistfully over at 
her, and, making a visible effort, spoke, and 
said, in @ pretty, refined English accent,— 

‘* Please tell me what am I now? What 
am I doing here?” 

If the sideboard itself had harargaed her, 
and the teapot broken outinto song, Mrs. Bint 
could not have been more astounded; but she 
answered presently in the usual soothing 
formula. 


“Why, you are here to get well, my dear, 
to be sure.” 
“ Get well from—what was it?’ putting up 


her hand to her short lotks, ‘‘My head—it 
feels queer still.”’ 
‘* Yes, Polly; but it’s getting better. 


There, now, don’t be talking of it, nor ex- 
citing yourself, and go and fetch me a tin of 
sardines,” 

“Yes; but tell me first who brought me 
here ?” 


“ There’s no harm in letting you know that, 
rey dear,” helping herself to sugar with her 
fingers ae she spolte. ‘Why, your beet 
friend, to be sure—your aunt,”’ : 

“My aunt!” echoed Polly, ‘my aunt is 
dead long ago,” 

Mayne it was another aunt, Anyway, 
she comes to see you every now and then. 


= 


Princess, of course. 

Princess, indeed! That big, red-faced 
woman, that looked like a eook who was in & 
good situation, where the perquisites were 
ample, and the beer on tap under her own 


care ! 
“Yeu, yes, Polly, of course. I know all 
” said Mrs, t, in her most mollifying 
. “I know she died in Paris. But 
like a good girl, just ran and get those 

“ One minute,” persisted her attendant, 
‘Sonly-one minute, I know my head is queer 
and has been queer, i I don’t area. 

yet, but are com! . 
Saal ain tnicetebepaney sebherkens arsed 
and canvas-apron, “Iama be = 

At this Mrs, Bint nodded her head. This 
was no commoner hallucination among her 
patients. She at once acquiesced, — 

“Of course you are, my love—a lady born 
and bred,” 

* You call me Polly Carson, but my name 
is Pauline Curzon ; it is, indeed. My husband 
is Sir Philip Curzon, Does he know that I 
am here?” 

“To be gure and esrtain he does, my 
dear,” rejoined Mrs, Bint; with the utmost 

This anacuncement was nothing to others 
that had been made to her, aye, within that 
very week. 

“ He knows it ,of course, and when you are 
well he is comivg to take you away, and now 
don’t be talking and oar youreelf any 
more; but do go, as you are bid, and fetch me 
those- sardines, or I shall have done my tes 
before I get them.” 

And thus dismissed, Polly reluctantly but 
obediently left the room, whilst Mrs. 
muttered to 


“80 she’s found ‘her and it's th 


F 


: 


| 


usual thing. Dear, dear -me, dear moe, 
arevall the same!” she ne 
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For some time Pauline made no farthsr 
effort to regain her own identity, but every 
day she was becoming more herself. The 
early hours, the simple food, the regalarity of 
her life, was telling upon der youth and good 
-constitution. 

The more she remembered the more she 
‘shrank from her companions, Their noe | 
‘became unbearable atlast. Once she reali 
‘that she was sane among the mad! Every 
meal was a terror, every night in the ward 
an agony of apprehension, ’ 

How she now loathed ghose long stone pas- 
sages, those whitewashed rooms, those great 
big recreation yards, with.sheds and seats for 
wet weather, where rows of women sat talk- 
ing and knitting with wonderfal lucid inter- 
vals, until some small innocent remark was as 
a spark in tow, and set half-a-dozen jabbering 
and screaming like a cage full of cockatoos, 
There was Mary Qaeen of Scots, a tall = 
pretty girl of eighteen, whose parents h 
over-educated an excitable brain, and who 
walked from ward to ward monarch (in her 
own opinion) of all she surveyed, with feathers 
and bits of pink paper and quill pens stack 
in her streaming hair.| 

She had a most lovely voice, and all over 
the different yards it could be heard high and 
clear like a bell in the air, penetrating to the 
“men’s side,” where it was responded to in 
kind by an unhappy wretch who promenaded 
the recreation space all day long, uttering ex- 
traordinary sounds, being under the impres- 
sion that he was a trumpet ! 

Sometimes Queen Mary came into collision 
with Queen Elizabeth, a squat, grey-haired, 
old woman, who chewed tobacco | wore & 
red-checked shawl, and was ‘‘ handsomely 
paid for,” as she informed her friends in her 
lucid moments (few and far between). 

She had not been over-edacated, had never 
so much as heard of Queen Elizabeth, but 
did not resent the title. What she did resent 
was occasional furious onslaughts from Queen 
Mary, who pulled her by her hoary locks and 
fiercely demanded, ‘‘ How she had dared to 
eut off her head?” 

To this Elizabeth replied in kind, and with 
a shrill request “ for that two en rer 
your father owes me—have it I ” and 
then a battle royal would ensue that nothin 
could pacify short of two ward women an 
threats of the dreaded “ jacket.” 

Here were two handred women gone mad 
on many subjects, and driven mad by as 
many different causes: loss of money, loss of 
children, loss of lovers, drink, accident, sad- 
den alarm, hereditary insanity, were all re- 
: ted, and in the midst of all these Pau- 

ne Curzon walked and sat and slept a sane 
be eo mged 80} sh vinced, 

prolo sojourn, she was con 
would render her like one of themselves—like 
that poor wretch shrieking in the next yard 
in astrait- waistcoat; so she resolved, without 
farther delay, to demand an interview with 
the matron. 

She had asked for it several times 
pressingly, and had been put off with 
soothing, vague, childish excuses as were 
thought sufficient for an idiot; but she was 
resolved to yo be point, and declared that 
if she was d an interview she would 
appeal to the doctor and the board. 


was equally sensible and coherent, so Miss 
Hitchins vouchsafed to scoord her an audience 
aa own sanctum in the presence of Mrs. 

“ Well, Polly,” she said, pleasantly, ‘ I’m 
glad to hear you are so much better. What 
can I do for you?” 

“Let me go; allow me to leave this awful 
moss st once, this hour, or I shall go really 
m ’ 


Wy Polly, Polly, Polly, what is all 

“In the first place, Miss Hitchins,” she 
returned, trembling with excitement and ner- 
vousness as she s “my name is not 
Polly, but Pauline Curzon. I am the wife of 





Sir Philip Curzon”—Miss Hitchins was not 
the least surprised; if she had announced 
that she was the wife of the King of the 
Canuibal Islands she would not have wondered 
in the least. “I was Pauline Rivers, My 
sisters live at Mount Rivers. I came down 
to give them, I mean,’’ correcting herself, “ to 
see them, when, I cannot tell, or at least how 
long ago—I know it was in August. As I left 
them someone came behind me in the avenue, 
and gave me a fearful blow, and I recollect 
nothing till now’ It may have been a month 
ago,” glancing hesitatingly out on the autemn- 
tinted trees, “ it might have been a year. I am 
really and truly Pauline Curzon ; Iam,indeed. 
Iamrich, If money isof any use to get me free 
there is plenty”—here she was 80 overcome 
olen say = hop and sat down, me 

g and}completely unstrung, gazing appeal- 
ingly from Mrs. Bint to Mies Hitchins, as it 
searching for some faint hope in either of 
their placid faces, 

** Pauline,” said the latter, in a cool, busi- 
ness like tone of voice, ‘‘ your story shall be 
looked to at once. The doctor shall see you. 
Come here again this day week. Now,” 
touching a hand-bell, ‘‘ you may go, Be a 
good girl now, and don’t be talking and excit- 
ing yourself (the usual formula). As Pauline 
closed the door she said, “ Well, Bint, what 
do you think? It’s the same old story, is it 
not? I daresay now she has relieved her 
mind we won’t be troubled with her again— 
eh? That's one comfort!” 

“I’m not so sure of that, mum,” said Mrs. 
Bint, sagaciously. ‘‘ There may be something 
init. If you look at her eyes, they are not 
like them others, but clear and steady; and 
she speaks like a lady.” 

** Pooh ! ”"—contemptuously—" that goes for 
nothing! So does Qaeen Elizabeth, so does 
the mermaid, and heaps of others.” 

“The doctor said it wasn’t a usual case 
when she came,” remarked Mrs. Bint, impres- 
sively; ‘‘that it was all from that blow on 
the head—an accident, the Count said—and, 
least ways, she’s a very genteel young woman. 
Look at her feet and hands, and neat in 
her ways, and that dainty in her food, just 
like a real lady!” 

“My good Bint, you are bewitched!” said 
the matron, with a of derision. ‘‘ Have 
you not been long enough in the place—fifteen 

—not to know a crazy girl when you see 

er? Don’t they all fancy themselves queens 
and ladies? Don’t they all come with some 
cock-and-bull story, sooner or later?” 

“ True enough, miss, No doubtevery word 
you say is quite trae, and you have i ex- 

ce, bat still, in case, I would 
uire; it can do no harm,” 

d thus the matter was settled. Miss 
Hitchins agreed that would do ‘‘no harm,” 
and inquiries were made; but the result of 
these inquiries were not favourable to Pau- 
line, 


It was true that there had been a Lady 
Carzon, who had disappeared two years pre- 
viously ; and six months before Polly Carson 
was “put up” in the asylam she had been 
drowned at sem, so her relations said, and her 
husband, Sir Philip, was about to be married 
immediately to a beantifal American girl, a 
Miss Derwent. 


When this in eame to Miss 
Hitchins she sent for Bint, and triumphantly 
im the facts to her without delay, not 
to add the and 
“I told you so,” and Bint was obliged 
to bear news to Polly Carson “that the 
inqdiries respecting her had not been satisfac- 
tory, and there was no use in doing anything 
more at present.” 

Whereupon Polly, who had been listening 
with a ghastly face and and in- 
credulous eyes, had flung herself down upon 
Mrs. Bint’s capacious sofa, and and cried 
and wrung her hands just ly like any 
sane rr 


and yet not loud, or, in the least, not like the 


lunatic outbursts to which ehe was ac- 





customed that Mrs. Bint was quite touehed. 
She endeavoured to soothe Polly in quite a 
motherly fashion; she patted and stroked her 
hair, and actually invited her to stop and have 
a =< tea, to which invitation the miserable 
Pauline gladly acceded ; anything to get away 
from that awful long table in the refectory 
lined with grinning or lowering faces, and 
garnished with mags, tin plates, and harmless 
appointments. 

“ If you are what you say, Polly, don’t you 
fret; for it will all come right, you take my 
word for it. And now, here’s your tea,” said 
Mrs. Bint, consolingly, cutting the bread-and- 
butter herself all the same, and not trusting 
Polly with a bright steel knife. ‘ You cheer 
a and you shall come in here of an evening 
whenever you please if you're a good girl, and 
you can bring your sewing, and read a book, 
and have a chat,” 

“And may I write letters?” faltered 
Pauline, eagerly. 

“Tobe sure, my dear. To be sure, of course 
you may write letters;’’ knowing well that 
every letter that was put into the big letter- 
box was opened and read—and what letters ! 
Letters to the Queen, letters to the dead, letters 
of the most extraordinary deseription and 
superscription—letters, needless to remark, 
that were never posted, that never travelled 
further than the nearest fire or waste.paper 
basket. 

Among these was Pauline’s piteous ap 
to Mr, Loraine, to Letty, and to Sir Philip— 
letters that were, of course, never answered. 
Day after day went by, and still she lived on 
hope. To niorrow mor ae oa ge would 
bring someone, would bring m,and time 
rolled on, and it was always to-morrow, and her 
heart was sick with hope deferred. y 

Mrs. Bint's little room was a veritable 
haven of refuge to Pauline. Here she wosked, 
wrote her letters and read, and was looked 
upon with some jealousy by the other inmates 
as ‘ Mra, geri ol 

Here she heard casually of the death of her 


‘aunt, which sad occurrence did not affect her 


in the smallest degree ; in fact, she solemnl, 
assured Mrs, Bint that she knew of no such 
person as Mrs, Phobe Fleming, unless an old 
servant that had been at Mount Rivers, and it 
surely could not be her! / 

“And do you remember Mount Rivers?” 
said Mrs, Bint, ‘‘ What sort of a place is it? 
Were you brought up there?” 

“ No, only in a kind of way,” rejoined Polly, 
laying down a pillow. cabe that she was making 
for her pattoness. “I was brought up at a 
farm first—Farmer Meadows’s.” 

‘* Bh, what?” exclaimed Mrs. Bint, growing 
very red. ‘Why, that’s my brother in 
Canada, I remember little Missy well, and 
her fair hair; and dear heart but they were 
set upon the child, and she was very good to 
them when she grew up, never forgot old 
friends, sent them plenty of money.” 

“Twas Missy, though you may not believe 
me, Mrs. Bint,” said Pauline. ‘My hair is 
dark now, but I believeit was gold once, when 
I was quite a little were: 

“ Do you remember anything more ?” asked 
Mrs, Bint, diplomatically. 

“J remember kind old Mams, and Isaac, 
and Dan, and riding om ha , and the 
agg with the 
Bint to open her mouth and eyes in undis- 
guised astonishment. She herself had 
the donor of that very article. ‘ 

1 ee nas Bes shows 34.0 ae. 
Polly must have seen as & , 

vg that it had e ted with the family 
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ic A afternoon in the avenue at 
Mount Rivers, leaving out any allusion to 
Madame Bert, or the rather ed relations 
between her husband and herself. 

It sounded true, and Mrs. Bint’s mind was 
in a perfect chaos. She absolutely was at her 
wits’ end. She shut her eyes and opened 
them, she rubbed her Secchent, she pat on and 
took off her spectacles, and still could not 
obtain any mental relief. Was it possible 
that the woman sitting before her on the 
sofa, in the coarse dress, and with the orthodox 
clipped hair, was actually little Missy, and the 
wits of @ baronet rolling in riches | 

She was very much inclined to think that 
she was, and hinted as much to Miss Hitchins, 
who received the suggestion with smiling, 
tolerant contempt, “and wondered that Mrs. 
Bint could be so foolish !” 

But Mrs, Bint was confirmed in her opinion 
a few days later, and from thenceforward 
remained unshaken in her belief, despite of 
the sneers of her superior. She had, in her 
way, been communicative to her protégee, told 
her how long she had been in the place—she 


ticulars of the ap late aunt, 
and did all she could to throw light upon the 
mystery. She also lent Polly , and now 
and then an odd ne 


per. 

It was in the latter That Pauline came upon 
the account of her husband’s tragic death. 
She read it half through before she could 
realise it and bring home the facts to her 


When Mrs, Bint came bustling into the 


ten minutes later she found Polly Carson, 
ee oe ee Seay eS Dee 


Polly was given to come PR es another 
strong t in favour of her being a lady, 
in Mrs. Bint’s opinion—and Polly was a lo 
timeincoming-to this time. When she did, an 
was able to speak, she signed to the fatal 
, and burst into floods of tears. 
was not at all fond of her husband 


latterly, as we know; butsucha © ending 
affected her, and shocked her 4 as much 


as if she had been as devoted to him as in the 
ear subsequent to their marriage, and before 
idol proved itself to have been made 

of clay—and of very common clay. 
Her grief and her tears were strong weapons 
the last barrier of Mrs. Bint’s mis- 


ze 


best of her power, but, poor woman, it seemed 
an awfal case, in which so little could be said. 
w could she comfort this pretty young 
widow in a lunatic asylum, friendless 
a inter greeny | — i. 

was just one thing bethought 
5a an th was thie, 

“My , between you and me, and to go 
no farther, I'll tell you that I believe you are 
as sane as I am.” 

This announcement she made not at the 
eT ae ene on 

be that you are Lady Carzon, ihat 
~ were little Missy, and that there’s I een 

here, as sure as my name’s 


ise] 
° 


2 


“You believe that, really, Mrs, Bint?” 

exclaimed P; e, eagerly. “Then Iam as 
as free; foroh! Mrs. Bin a ee 

he hand, ‘if I stay here much longer I s' 
die, Icould not bear it. And if the and 
the doctor refuse to listen to me, and my 
triegds jwon’t assist me, I look to you entirely 
to Day ane So.xee pag, 
suggestion for a patient to make to 
the sub-matror’of the county asylum, and the 
matron did not say ‘‘ nay.” 


(To be continued.) 








Pring, like the magnet, constan’ ts 
te one sab-dtenlly baby aalihe-tine tosans 


it has no attractive pole; hist ab ell" peinse posed 


repels, 





THE FAIR ELAINE. 


—O-—— 
CHAPTER XXXIIL 


Prive and passion, evil thoughts and wrong- 
doing had left their fell impress upon Philip, 
and the better nature which had been stirred 
within him shrank from the face which looked 
forth upon him, 

“* How I have warped and defiled myself ! ” 
he pursued, “can I ever become a good man 
again? Ican never hope for pardon—I can 
never hope for happiness again ; but, oh! if I 
might but bridge over the slough in which I 
have wallowed, pass to the other side and begin 
anew—if there 1s any other side for me,’”’ he 
added, wearily. 

“ What a fool I have been! ’’ he continued, 
fiercely, as with clenched hands, and a stern, 
set face he paced the room back and forth like 
some enraged wild beast; “how she must 
despise me—how her very tones rang with con- 
tempt and aversion! I wonder if the tor- 
ments of the lost can be any worse than what 
I saffered last night, as I stood there before 
that pure and beautiful woman, feeling myself 
to be like some hideously deformed wretch, 
soiled, blackened, and defiled, through and 
thropgh.”’ 

‘* Arley, Arley !”" he suddenly cried out, in an 
intense, remorseful tone ; “ how could I ever 
have been such a knave? I know now what I 
have lost. I have known it all along, but I 
have been mad, wild, demonized. Ah! I shall 
never forget how sweetly your voice sounded, 
when you stood beside me in the court-room 
in id, and urged me not to ‘ waste my life 
thus ’—to ‘be the true-hearted man you be- 
lieved me to be when you first knew me,’ and 

me so earnestly to come back to Eng- 
land with you. Oh, why—why was I so blind 
and hardenea that I would not heed you? 
But it is toolate now. I have lost you for ever, 
though — gentle entreaties will ring in m 

ong asl live, Oh! fool, idiot that 
have been ! ” 

All day long the wretched man battled with 
himself—with the evil spirit, the stubborn 
will and pride that had so long ruled him 
with such arbitrary power, All day long he 
was alternately besieged with anger at his 
— and remorse, and grief over his ruined 


Having once again realised and acknow- 
ledged his loved for Arley, there had come into 
his heart such a rush of passionate longing 
for her; such a wild, despairing regret over 
the affection which he had scorned and tram- 
pled upon, ‘as bowed the strong man like a 
reed laid prostrate by some fierce tempest. 

Might coming on again found him exhausted, 
and his worn-out nature succumbed te a deep 
and dreamless slumber, which stee his 
senses in grateful oblivion until far into the 
hours of another 


day. 

Almost like a ghost of himself looked Phili 
Paxton when he at last rose and 
For more than thirty-six hours he had not 
tasted food or drink, and he was weak and 
trembling as an habitual drundard who has 
been deprived of his accustomed stimulants. 

But was @ new purpose in his face, 
which was grave to sternness, while his lips 
and eyes were resolute. 

He went to a cofiee-house and breakfasted, 
then to his old chambers ~Gray’s-inn—which 
“lees nt the via patin them in ord 

e y in em er, 
and in letting moat of bis business friends 
— my —_ that he had — — 
abro and was prepared resume 
business.” 

That he had been a good lawyer was proved 
by his former Papeete “2 . in 
upon him, un a Wi ie was 
flooded with work, and the idle, dissolute 
man of six months previous was ding 
every energy to the task which he had im- 


upon himself. 
A month after this good beginning he 


¢ 





~ o~ oom bem — writing far en 
» While e face, compresged lips 
and troubled teow told that he ee en - 
upon no pleasant work; and when at last it 
was nished he threw down his pen, and Jaid 
back in his chair with a sigh that was al- 
most a . 

What he had written was ths :— 

‘* Antey,—I do not know where you may be, 
nor how you may be situated, but, believe me, 
I hope you are much more comfortable and 
bappy than I ever made you. WhyI write 
you at this time, is because I wish to make you 
what restitution I can, and while I have it in 
my power to doso. I have also a confession 
to maketoyou. Heaven knows that my treat- 
ment of you has been bad enough, but you do 
not yet know all the wickedness and heartless- 
ness of which I have been guilty. Iwas mad, 
almost to insanity, over the loss of your for- 
tune, and the fact that you — in 
thwarting me by giving it up, and som 7 
possessed me to make you as unhappy 
uncomfortable as I could for it, How well I 
succeeded you alone know. 

“ Bat to make my confession complete, I 
must tell you that before marrying you I had 
already proposed to Lady Elaine Warburton. 
Ambition had whis; » ‘Secure her mag- 
nificent fortune, and a charmed life will be 
yours,’ She refused me, and then, with a 
sullen ‘stubbornness not to be baffled in my 
money-getting, I resolved to win you and your 
twenty thousand pounds. Had you both 
pa —. Ia anew = I eer oo 

§ you and then set myself v 
$0 Weak fon die tennis ¥ bat won; for 
loved you—yes, really and truly—as well as 
my —— nature would allow me to love any- 
one de myself. 

“But ill becomes me to speak of this now. 
I believe that you would have finally won me 
to a better life by your sweet moe and 
gentleness, if it had not been for that letter 
which you received from Annie Vane, telling 
you of Wil Hamilton’s death. From that 
moment it seemed phew the faries of the 
lower were whispering in my ears, 
* Lad Tiaine is free, and if you were, also, a 
dakedom and a magnificent fortune might yet 

yours. 

‘* Tt seems to me now that I must have be- 
come insane upon the subject, for no one in 
his right mind could have nourished the 
fiend which took possession of me, 
and from which now my whole soul revolts— 
that of releasing myself from the bond which 
united me to you, returning to England, and 
winning Lady Elaine, if I could. 

“You know howI schemed for a divorce 
and failed. But, Arley, I was never nearer 
throwing off the shackles which bound me, 
and teylag become a good man, worthy of 
you, than when you came to me after the 
court and pleaded with me so patiently and 
earnestly. But the money-fiend still beckoned 
me, and I turned a deaf ear to you, resolving 
to return to England, file a petition for a 
divorce, feeling sure;that you would not oppose 
me again, and then try to achieve my purpose 

Lady Elaine, 

**You dou! wonder how I “obtained 
means to do all this, knowing that I was 
almost penniless when you left me ; and now 
comes the most yg portion of my 
confession. Arley, I en your room one 
day, during your absence, and stole the con- 
tents of your jewel-casket, Yes, Iam a 
thief with all the rest. I meant to take your 
diamonds only to sell them ; but, doubtless 
you were wearing them, for they were not in 


e box. 
“I found, however, to my intense surprise, 
a hundred-pound! note, no miser, coming 
suddenly upon unexpected treasure, ever 
gloated more than I over the sight of that 
English money. A portion of it ‘I used to 
ble with, and doubled my stake. Thrice 
aia this in different places, and then came 
me. 
“Your jewels are all safe; my gaming 
operations had been so successful that I de- 
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cided to reserve them for a future emergency, 
and as that is not.likely to oceur, since I hope, 
like one of old, ‘am come to myself,’ I am 
spared the additional shame of having pawned 
my wife’s jewela —the treasured mementos 
of happier days. 

‘‘I shall enclose them in a package with this, 
also the hundsed pounds, with interest, and 
leave them ia i 
that, in case anythi 
can ascertain where 


to make you at present; buf I have resumed 
my ald business, and as 1am prospered I will 
deposit a sum, from month ta month, in the 
Bank of England to your account,so that in 
the fature you lack no comfort that 


money can buy. 
-s tells wae apa Be scor 
t coming one as used you 
badly ; but, Arley, if could know the tor- 
tures I now over the guilt of 
past year, you would not have the heart 
add another pang tomy misery—you woul 
atleast, allow me the comfort of feeling 

my efforts to atone, as far as may be, for 
wrong I have done you are not entirely frui 
less, Loam see ie er eurl of yo 
as you read this, nes gen 
‘ Waat has brought about this radical change 





What hag induced him at this late hour to 


begin over again, when nothing seemed to have 
power toturn him so shert a time ago?’ It 
is because, I have seen @ picture of mysolf as 
I am, and if was. drawn, too, by a vivid and 
no band, Ihave been shocked, elestri- 
fied. inte new life, morally. How? Let farther 
confession answer. I 


England immediately after 
1 entender 
aud our sa 6 
t cc enaeunah lanes artentnae 
anything, and the field was clear for me to do 
what I I i 
ma who advertises - bee ry 
out any unpleasan licity 
while I set, myself to work to ‘snare my other 
game,’ 


“ Lady Blai 


vorces ‘ with- 


was in town. 


won her under-any circumstances, least of all 

now, for her hearts .in poor Wil Hamilton’s 

grave,..wherever that may be, and she is 
edded to his 


who has had an eruptive disease in its worse 
form, and barely escaped with his life—whose 
vital forces have Per: renewed, but 

by the terrible or- 





? and mean- | formed 


| 


no longar. As soon as I came to lf I 
stopped all proceedings fora divoree—I had 
no right to obtain it; you had always been all 
that was —- kind, and true, and the per- 
jary of the appalled me. It remains 
for you to take that step, and you have every 
right and reason to do so, I 

that whatever you may sée fit to 
fature, I will remain perfectly 
matter—I will mever 

another pang, nor trouble of any: 
li You shall be free if 
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A sop thing—a boy in chutch. 

Tne train of thought leads the pencil, and 
benoa it is a Wad beeett “x 

_Tus milkman and dancing master have 
mush in commen, They both helieva in 
pum ps, : 

Sommouz aske, ‘Why is a masher like a 
match?’ andwe can't think:why unless it is 
because both are 


an, ‘I a 
** Well, bring here.” “I sh 
tal the, eel ek lhwaane 


the defendant's character, 
‘he had always moved in 
“Wh do you. mene b? gree ?”* asked 
the court. ““Boviety: “which ft is fashion- 
able to speak evil,” promptly ‘answered the 
witness. 
_Tr yon wish to make a man, miser- 
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Bap is taking the ba 
@ appears constantly in deep 
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mourning, and 


K C.B., with Mabel, eldest daughter of General 
and Mrs. Charles was celebrated at 
Holy Trinity Charch, West Tele of 


by my Peper pomp 
ave aw. WAS & 
coaide, ‘The belle 


in ivorp-white satin, thea front ons draped 


fall sovcented sud in this the officers awaited 
the Prince Princess, who arrived at half. 
past one o’¢lock. oy 4 afterwards the 
doors of the banquetiag hall were thrown 
open, and Colonel Turner conducted the 
Princess. to her seat at the luncheon, the 
Prince of Wales leading Mrs. Turner, Prince 


axl of Aberdeen, Lord. 
of the county, with Princess Louise, 


of Huntly with Princess Maud, and the Lord- 
Aberdeen with Pri i 


Provost. of Princess Victoria, 
the health ot 


propriate speech, and 

the Royal i) was drank with 
the Prince returned 

thanks, and added some particulars about the 

fine which be-was: 


ener 


4 
for the 


ment, 





STATISTICS. 


Cuorera.—The following statistics, fuar- 


cane, | Dished by the French Minister of Agriculture, 


from 1832 to 1866, and by # 


report drawn up 
by Dr. Worms on the cholera epidemic of 1873, 


| have a special interest in connection with 


passing events, as they demonstate the 

of mortality in each suececding cholera- 
epidemic. In the Department of the Seine, 
in 1832, there were 2,350 deaths 100,000 
inhabitants; in 1849, 1,766 per 100,000 in- 
habitants ; in 1853 and 1854, 826 per 100,000; 
in 1965 and 1866, 270-per 100,000 ; in 1877, 37 
= ree we vm wren + ey 
the mortality was ationg popt- 
lation than among the military. 


Taz Ovuiturnn or tae Tosacco Praxt.— 


q 
American meudfactures for the year endizg 
December 31, 1883, was 283,829,729 Ibs. 
The quantity taken for American manu- 
facture in 1882 was 166,854,346 lbs. The 
foreign leaf by mauufacturers from 1872 
to 1882 aver about 7,800,000 Ibs. yearly, 
but the past year (1884) shows a marked in- 
crease, amounting to 13;811,140 Ibs, 





Tae desire:of ing persons of ability 
often prevents out 50. 

Ouz gains courage by showing himself poor ; 
in that manner one robs poverty of its sharpest 
sting. 

Ler friendship creep gently to a height; if 
it rash to it, ig may soon ron iteslf ont of 
breath, 


Common sente does not ask an impossible 
chessboard, but takes the one before it, and 
plays the game, f 
s Iv is of the essence of resource that it 

dormant, often 


needs the “ power of the moment” to evoke 
the ‘power of the man.” 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Sniei# Prerore FRawzs,—Bare walls give 
to a room a cold, cheerless air, and in the ab- 
sence of fine works of ari they might be 
covered with pretty ¢etehings or engravings, 
Good oil-paintings are expensive and poor 
ones are abominations, but wood-cuts, etch-— 
ings and engravings may be culle# from 
megazines and picture-papers and framed at 


trifling expense. A set of frames 
were recently made by ih . Shemadeframes 
of ard thesize of the picture, and then 


pasted on rows of mapléleaves, Theleaves were 
small sized, and of a very green tint. An ap- 
plication of varnish was put on and the pis. 
tures hung with dark green cords on a library 
wall. Theeffect is very pretty, the oard- 
board being cut out in the shape of the leaves, 
Ohina cabinets are by all young house- 
keepers, but when purchased they cost more 
than many can afford. To make one 
at home take a peach crate aud have it painted 
black, then varnish. Bind the edges and 
shelf with dark red velveteen and nail to the 
icto-a brictany beartistionlly arranged ox thas, 
may bearti y on 
and no one can detect its being home-made. 
Sometimes’ two extra shelves are put in tho 
crate, and these may be taken from another 
crate or fitted in by a carpenter, 


How Ha Answertp.—A certain witty young 
man bas a young sister by the nameof Jessie, 
who was sent to a fashionable school for young 

He said when she left home ho 
wondered if she would acquire the airs and 
affectations thatcertain young ladies that he 
knew had by attending the fashionable 


against such nonsense, when he received a 
letter signed “Jessica,” instead of Jessie, as 

‘ore. In he wrote something 
like this: —‘‘ Dear Sister Jessioa,— Your 
welcome letter received. Mammuica and 


| papaica are well. Aunt Maryica and Uncle 


started for the Santa Cruz Mountains 

. Have bought a new horse; itic a 

;itis named Maudica, &c, Ycur affec- 

tionate brother Samica.’”’ Thenextletter was 
simply signed Jessia, 


A Srazwart,—A city man keeps pigeons at 
his country place near Milton. The birds 
lived in the barn until recently, when he built 
a hen-house with a dovecot in its second 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. D.—You have done nothing improper or to give 


offence. 

C. D.—Plaited still remain fashionable, and will 
be probably more than ever, now that the accor- 
dion skirt become such a favourite. 


B. C.—If you should quietly stop visi! the young 
foat: Se, matter would probably regulate itself after a 
Ww 


G. A. H.—The river mentioned is na but we 
, and cannot 


say whether he owns a steamboat or not. 

L. B.—The present Emperor of Germany is William I. 
son of Frederick William III, The Emperor of Russia 
is Alexander III. 


W.—Do not en in sentimental correspondence 
with ony young nly Gall you are engaged to be 


L.J.—Ecru as fashionable as ever. Many dresses 
are made of ecru lawn and embroidery, and the costume 
is completed by a hat and parasolto match, covered with 
ecru lace. 

A. V. W.—Perhaps when number one learns the true 
state of the case, she will save you further trouble about 
the matter by declining to have anything more to do 
with you. 

V. L.—Copies of all English wills are kept in the 
Sita eae ccaypol eyo wll vo 
e t) ing a copy of any wo! 

depend on its length. 


W. R.—Red silk -Jerseys are worn with dark silk 
skirts. Those woven in ribs have long pointed vests 
of velvet, and hook ver the apron- t of surah 


skirts matching the Jersey, the vest being in contrast. 


M. D.—Have you pte pe Perhaps the young lad 
has become ay th Professions of love unacoom- 
panied by an offer of marriage. w ‘ect this 
would have upon her. 

A. P.—If there were no special reasons for 
the marriage, we think it would. In case, under 
such circumstances, the ceremony should be as quiet as 


M. C, B.—Do not be in any haste to marry. Wait 
until you are thoroughly established in business, and 
have means of your own to 5 7 you 
can decide the matter more your satisfaction. Do 
not depend upon your parents to support you. 

C. L. N.—We do not think that you are en’ 


ough to please the widow. If you have been love 


en 
for two years, and have neglected to pro and 
your suit, we do not think that you win her, and 


wve advise you to leave the field to the other beau. 
0. G. T.—It may be that she wants you to ask her to 
the marriage day before she goes home to stay. 
SanLGAS anol by Shik pega ytu Coad poctiitly S80 Ga 
su means you pro! out 
what the trouble is. 


B. F. N.—The registering of a trade-mark by a manu- 
facturer does not secure an exclusive right to use it 
egies sug coe vee meg hove seed > pee oie 
option by the first-named firm. Priority of use over 
all others is essential to the exclusive title to a trade- 


H. 8.—Do not do that you are either afraid 
or ashamed to tell your mo’ . Do engage in any 
~~ eh ~ young man with bpm yon eo 
unacquain e young gentleman uain 
with your mother he wil call upen her if he doaires to 
make your acquaintance. 
persons in London who make it 
their business to hunt up unclaimed estates, 
and they from time to time issue publications as adver- 
tisin, a’ — ihe —— 
woul proper person for you to write to for 
information as you desire, 


C. B. 8.—You would have to see the tendent, 
and give satisfactory proofs of your ability and trust- 
wi ess. Some companies require a conductor to 

lve security, or else to make a osit of a certain sum 


tp LE, a an 
money which chuditnae Y 


Cc. M. R.—You had better the gentleman 
per wr Lyn 3 py gy more. It is the 
privilege and duty of a lady to bow first, and a gentle- 
man must wait until he is recognised before bowing. 
Let your friend show a desire to win favour and 
— before doing any to attract 


your hy any proofs 
that you can offer. You mustallow time Pra Aew about 
pty ny Loe eT Ode lama 
sorry for her injustice to you. 
you can ease Se, the 
a general education, 
stu Ghovathedt antl viltens' tee eaten There is no 
routine way of acting. 





wen —Continue ote — with = ie. 
eron your side will be pretty come 
out all right in the end.” 

re... A Ey pofhags of beck: drapectenaee: not so m' 
nc! up at the as formerly. C) 
longer, an: ‘antes tortor Gwe toward tus tates 
Many draperies 
verskirst with a band of ribbon, others with a fan- 
plaiting, and still others crossed like a braid. 


W. W.—If you possess great talents you 
famous ; otherwise you must be content with 

art, that of the humble worker in a private 

trive to cultivate your natural and goon as if 
fame did not exist. It may o eee Anne ae 
days when you least expect or care for it. 

R. P.—We must confess that, often as we have read 
about love knots we never saw one, and have no idea 
how the ‘“‘ribbon blue” could be “tied into the 
knot true.” But Dr. Johnson tells us that a love knot 
is a complicated knot; a sort of love favour, represent- 

attachment. 


ing mutual 

. C.—Speaking strictly, A is t. To appreciate 
anything nt pats proper valu on it and we may Pat 
a value, for the first time, on something that is 
pprecate is only appliod to things sect t 
a “ a) us a 

and according to this, A a his 

Joss of the view than the view iteclf, } 
c. lags ge is a - = on od 
symi strangers who are orant 0} 
pose aad of it cannot give you the advice 
a you need. Some of ep = ae amos 
lence you say you possess, who know S 
bilities of your case, might be able to help you, maa 


become 


i 


3 


HERE AND THERE, 


Here, the anguish and the pain, 
sweet and rest we H 


H and cold, 

Therd, we walk the stree of $ 
Here, our hearts with 
There, eternal rést in heaven, 


org shirred ov: > 
with about an inch between each runner. 
brims are lined with two rows of lace laid one over the 
other, the edge of the last row exending about half an 
inch beyond the rim of the hat. A wreath of flowers 
goes around the crown, and the same are worn on the 


corsage. 


W.8S. N.—The mothers of “Bnoch and Enos were the 
wives of Cain and Seth, the.sons of Adam and Eve. 
Their names are not mentioned in the Bible. From the 
nainee © Che net ws ae ee ee ee eee 
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are joined to the foot of the { 





d 
till every part & th it, 
Take measurements of the skinned , and on a piece 
of wire, which should be two inches than the 


Remember many men are constrained in 
manner, and find it hard to express their feelings. Do 
not ask a formal explanation, but when you meet your 
friend again see whether coolness was 
can turn conversation 
to the subject of your dbrrespondence, and 
you robably find that it was only shyness that 
made the Bote 80 unsatisfactory. 
Cc. I. M.—Under the circumstances which you 
mention, it is customary for a gentleman to wait until 


he gets an introductiun to a young lady in the ordinary 
an" and then, with ths ap of her family, either 
pay his addresses to her by personal visits, or else 


such as her paren approve, is highly improper. 

R. R. F.—You should let the gentleman know, 

in as kind a way as you do not like to 

receive presents from him, but if you have been in the 

habit of accepting his gifts event be Seb tert 

one of eet a eee It is a good rule for a 
never 


R. 8.— has been no wedding reception, 
the evening “At Home” takes place, and is con- 
ducted in a acho ke The bride 
usually wears wedding dress, and often the brides- 

ds an: stand near her, for the first part 


Ce. 
ceaaale treat dase suceusaod  e Sned 
was an a@ marg } 
The title became but in’ 1791 18th 
_&. extinct, a Sone, ae 


M. B.—Hobbism is the name 
of Thomas Hobbes, a noted 
century. He 


the 
se in an absolute 
monarchy, to which should be 
over 


supreme control 
Bo. of a a tit ‘his 

me 
Srekians taught that 0 nee et 
true morality. 


monarchs 








Att Back Noumsrrs, Parts and Votumes are In print 
and may be had of all booksellers, 


or 


put tree, meee Fim! Wa ahi oma in cloth, 
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